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@ Food processors, chemical makers 
foresee progress stalled if proposed 
law is rammed through 





Infra-red spectra break bottle- 
neck; speedy analysis urges batch- 
to-continuous shift 





Vacuum new twist in coal-tar 
distillation; objective: purer pro- 
ducts; bonus: less corrosion... p. 29 





Optical bleaches, sired by soapers’ 
needs, hit 75 ton/month stride; 
reason: new, unique uses .... p. 31 





Vinyl plasticizers, oil additives 
lure chemical makers into isoocty! 
alcohol ventures | 








A Versatile New Intermediate 


|Dichloroacetaldehyde 
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This highly reactive aldehyde with bifunctional charac- 
teristics makes possible many new approaches to old 
synthesis problems and opens many new areas for ex- 
ploration. Pharmaceuticals, agricultural chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, plastics and other organic chemicals should pro- 
vide fertile fields for evaluation. 

Three typical reactions are: 


Nc N.CHACHCHCl, 
+ ashame CY oH 
7 rab 


quinaldine 1,1-dichloro-3-(2-quinolyl-)- 
2-propanol 





: V/ 
CHCl OCH) 
p-methoxy 1,1-bis-(2-methoxy-5-nitro- 
nitrobenzene phenyl-)-2,2-dichloroethane 





COOH 


p-hydroxy 2,4-bis-dichloromethyl- 
benzoic acid 6-benzodioxan 
carboxylic acid 


Properties: Colorless liquid which slowly and reversi- 
bly polymerizes to a white solid. Miscible in all pro- 
portions with water, alcohol, ether and carbon tetra- 
chloride. 
Boiling Point at 760 mm 88°C. 
Freezing Point (approx.) -50°C. 
Specific Gravity at 25/4°C. 1.436 
Pounds per gallon 12 


Typical Analysis: 
Dichloroacetaldehyde 90% 


Availability: Samples are immediately available for 
evaluation. Larger quantities can be made available on 
relatively short notice. 


See Technical Data Sheet S-7 for further details. 


Our technical staff will be glad to advise on and discuss 
your particular application for Dichloroacetaldehyde. 
Requests on your company letterhead for Data Sheet 
No. S-7 and for samples will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Please address Market Development Division, 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD 
MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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PRECISION in formulation 


and compounding of Gilsonite, 


Pitches and Waxes to the specifica- 


tions of protective coating manufac- 
turers has been the core of Allied Service 


for a quarter of a century. Our customers 


have come to depend upon the uniformity of 


each compound, made possible by our skilled 


technicians of long experience. 


ALLIED SUPER SELECTS — Melting point 270°- 
280° F. Low viscosity, uniform, clean. 
FINES — Obtained from Super Selects Ore. M.P. 
270°-280° F. 

ALLIED E.B. ORE—Melting point 320°-330° F. 
Medium to high viscosity, uniform, clean. 


PITCH COMPOUNDS 


Ol EXTENDERS 
Black paints + Varnishes 
Baking enamels + Industrial paints 
Protective coatings + Drying oil pitches 
Various blends — processed to definite 
specifications and melting points. 








Ozokerite + Ceresine 
All types for special uses formulated to order 
Wherever Pitches, Gilsonite and Waxes 
fit into your product picture, 


call on the Allied agent nearest you. 





Wied | sphalt_& | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 
217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY: DUNELSEN, N. J 
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AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 


ATLANTA 

Deeks & Sprinkel Co. 
BALTIMORE 
Warner-Graham Co. 
BOSTON 

Muleahy & Griffin 
BUFFALO 
— Chemical 


CHICAGO 

Philip E. Calo Ca. 

CINCINNATI 

Deeks & Sprinkel 

CLEVELAND 

Norman G. Schabel 
Co. 


HOUSTON 


DETROIT 
vD. H. Og Miller, 1 
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Joe Coulson Co 

KANSAS CITY 

John T. Kennedy 
Sales Co. 


une 


LOS ANGELES 
E. B. Taylor Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Deeks, Sprinkel & 


MONTREAL, CAN. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Wm. J. Michaud Miller & Zehrung 
Co., Lad. Chemical Co. 
ST. Louis 
Harry G. Knapp 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EM. Wi 
SEATTLE 
Car! 


NEW ORLEANS 
Russell Chemical Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Loos & Dilworth, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH 

B. Ostroff 


4 & Co 
TORONTO, CAN. 
A. 8. Paterson 
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Chemicals 
that persuade... 
convince... 
cajole... 


The time and hour call for chemicals 
with compelling personalities. 
chemicals with dynamic qualities that 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS .. that 
make them look better, smell 
better, taste better. 


Dodge & Olcott has such chemicals 
and continues, as it has for the 

past 152 years, to develop new tech- 
niques, new materials, and excitingly 
new fragrances that answer the need 
and desire of American industry .. 
that will evoke popular demand for 
your products. Consult D & O 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street *« New York 14, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 





OPINION 


Resorcinol Pioneer 


To Tue Eprror: It was particularly 
interesting to read your article (June 
16) on resorcinol] and resorcinol ad- 
hesives. For the historical record I 
feel you should note that the bulk of 
the credit for the present commercial 
utilization of resorcinol in the resin 
field should go to C. F. Hosford, Jr. 
who was president of Pennsylvania 
Coal Products. . . . He retained Ar- 
thur J. Norton in 1940 for the purpose 
of developing resin outlets for resor 
cinol . . . through his foresight the 
program was continually 
during a period in which practically 
every resin manufacturer felt that 
both physical control of the reaction 
and the economics of the finished 
product were impractical. 

lhe first large scale commercial use 


supported 


for resorcinol resins was in fuel cell 
adhesives in 1942 . . . this was fol- 
lowed, in 1943, by the introduction of 
the “Penacolite” series of low tem- 
perature setting adhesives. 

Even after the successful introduc- 
tion of the “Penacolite” adhesives, it 
was some time before the other resin 
manufacturers offered competitive 
products... . 

Adhesive consumers, and the wood- 
working industry in particular, owe a 
substantial debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Hosford for his stubborn support of 
the development of these materials. 

Puitie H. Ruopes 
Technical Director 
Clopay Corporation 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


CW appreciates Reader Rhodes’ in- 
teresting and informative comments, 
passes them on as additional back- 
ground to our story on the fast-grow- 
ing resorcinol business (1952. goal: 


8,000,000 Ibs.) —Ep. 


Uncrossed Fingers 


To Tue Eprror: I suppose that the 
only method you have of knowing 
whether or not your publication “gets 
across” to the individual reader is to 
have the individual reader write to 
you. Therefore, this letter. 

I think now I can safely uncross 
mv fingers, which have been crossed 
since you changed from monthly 
to a weekly. I was afraid that the 
weekly was going to be the monthly 
diluted enough to stretch it over 
the weekly issues. However, I am 
happy to find out that this is not so. 

Actually, it is little short of amazing 
to me how you can keep so abreast of 


current things as you do in the weekly 
issues now coming out. 
LorEN B. GrIMSLEY 

Manager, Technical Survey 

Simonize Company 

Chicago, Ill. 


CW’s harried editors (and scurrying 
correspondents) blush—but happily 
appreciate Reader Grimsley’s gracious 
comments. Of interest to the statisti- 
cally-minded: Far from “diluting or 
stretching” its content, CW has de- 
livered some 43% more editorial pages 
this year than last.—Ep 


More Research for Less? 


To Tue Eprror: As a chemist 
(Ph.D.), I have read with very great 
interest your two articles about “a 
crippling shortage of technical man- 
power” (Mar. 31, Apr. 21) ... and 
an article along the same theme in 
Chemical Engineering (Apr. 1951) 
... 1] should like to submit an opinion 

. a suggestion. ... 

Here in Western Europe are a 
great number of qualified scientists 
who for different economic and other 
reasons are out of work. These scien- 
tific workers could be of real value to 
American research. .. . 

But there is a hindrance . . . the 
immigration laws .. . preventing the 
entrance of foreigners into the U. S. 
However, a way does exist to sur- 
mount this obstacle, capitalize on 
this technical talent: Let these men 
work here in Europe under the guid 
ance of American research directors 
on problems assigned by them. 

It would be practical, for instance, 
to carry through general preliminary 
research on a specific problem here 

to narrow down and limit the 
courses of action which appear to hold 
the most promise .. . to carry through 
the final steps in the U. S. A. 

Such a program might entail, of 
course, some additional U. S. invest 
ment in scientific equipment, pilot 
plants, etc... . 

As you may know, carrying out 
research is far cheaper in Europe. . . 
not only in terms of overhead costs 
but also with respect to salaries and 
wages. (French wages are at the 
most one half those in the U. S.... 
that means, naturally, double the re- 
search work out of a given budget.) 

It is obvious that a judicious selec- 
tion must be made of all applicants 
for scientific posts... . 

The plan I have outlined would 
seem to be logical to my mind. Your 
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CH,=C—OCCH, 
" 1 ACETYLATION 
When mild conditions are required for your acetylating reaction, 


3 : 
try isopropenyl acetate. [It reacts easily and the coproduct of the 


Physical Properties acetylation is acetone rather than acetic acid or water. lsopropenyl 


acetate reacts with alcohols to form esters, with amines to form 





amides, and with acids to form anhydrides. It also reacts with 


Molecular Weight 100.11 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C. | 0.9226 


Boiling Point at 760 mm.Hg | 975°C. COPOLYMER RESINS 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C. 30 mm. 


other compounds having active hydrogen atoms. 


Clear, colorless resins for cast sheeting, fibers and molding com- 
H H YO ee . . . 
Freezing Point —92.9°C. positions can be prepared by bulk or emulsion copolymerization 


Flash Point (Cleveland open cup) 60°F. with vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, maleie anhydride, or maleic 


and fumaric acid esters. 


AVAILABILITY 


CARBIDE AND CARBON Isopropenyl acetate is available in carload quantities. Call or 
pian aye ee write today for samples and the technical information sheet 
CHEMICALS COMPANY a “Tsopropeny! Acetate”, F-76009, 


4 


these other monomers? 
Diethyl Maleate }invl Methyl Ether 
Dibutyl Maleate Vinyl Ethyl Ether 


? Di(2-ethylhexyl) Maleate J invl Butyl Ether 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Samples of each and further information are available on request. 
Carbide-and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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® OPiterQm.s. + «sus « « 
CHECK MARK FOR, country has devoted a lot of atten- 


tion to assembling stockpiles of many 


A New Series of Vinyl Stabilizers raw materials . . . seems to have neg- 


lected to assemble a reserve of scien- 


® ’ tific workers... . 
Check MARK: STABILIZERS “ses Such a technical force is desirable 
in peacetime . . . of urgent conse- 
In operation of calenders and extruders at high speeds and quence in wartime. . . Hy Dace seiin 
high temperatures. Levallois, Seine, 
France 
In production of semi-rigid films, sheeting and shapes 
Decades, Not Years 


To Tue Eprror: I have just read your 
article “Alkali Price Change Ahead” 
In maintenance of uniform color during long produc run (June 30)... . Obviously this presen- 
especially in tints and paste! tation is of substantial interest to us. 
We have used the data which are 
the basis of the charts which you 
print in the making of somewhat the 


same type of predictions regarding 
a In production of vinyl products extremely resistant to heat and tendencies in alkali consumption and 


light degradation. demand which you have made. We 
have been inclined to feel that it was 
Our past experience has shown that our MARK® STABILIZERS may be the | permissible to distinguish, as regards 
answer to your difficult problem in vinyl stabilization. May we send you further | the slope of production curves, be 
information and samples? tween what 1S essentially a = peace- 
time period” and a “war-time period.” 


The quite sharp differences in slope 

ARGUS CHEMICAL LABORATORY of the curve between these periods 

is of course obvious if you inspect 

$633 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. y; vour charts . . . examining the 1914 

——— to 1919 points and the 1939 to 1945 
points, 


In production of thin gauge films 


In production of non-staining viny! compound 














It is our conviction, based on 
tendencies which have appeared in 
alkali markets of late, that growth of 
alkali production consumption during 
the present “defense period” is at a 
rate substantially higher than the 
average rate. 

Over-all, we believe that your pres 


entation is a thoroughly sound one. It 
a gph mav be argued that what we have 
1.G.W suggested is simply an added refine 


ment. This is certainly the case if you 

are looking at alkali economics in 

The fact that present stocks of Gersthofen Waxes senses. 0f decade. tnatend. ol gees. 

are not nearly adequate to take care of require- However, if you are looking at a 

ments is evidence of their indispensable value to two or three-year period, the tendency 

industry. Since production is still behind demand, which erin needs to enter 
delay in filling orders is inevitable. PERE Senn = 4:6 


The polish industry, for instance, has made considerable 
strides forward recently by the use of GERSTHOFEN WAXES. Westvaco Chemical Division 
This should make your evaluation of these waxes more worth- Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
while and important than ever. We can help you with your New York, N. Y. 
development work by sending free samples and information. DEA able; atin peed enn. Oto tae 
Write us today. to Reader Seaton for his penetrating 
observations.—Ep. 





M. Y. SEATON 
Executive Vice President 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 


CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
GEORGE H. from readers. The only requirements: 
INC. that they be pertinent, as brief as 

possible. 
* 312 BRIDGE ST., BROOKLYN i, N.Y. Address all correspondence to: The 


Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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D. TSP) 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
POLY) 


rin, Se TES 


OPHOSPHATE 


SUM ACID PYR 


ronsistent uniformity of end product is 
ential to keep consumer markets. 
is consistent quality phosphates are 
ys dependable, produced in the west 

e west’s oldest and largest phosphate 
ucer. Each batch is tested for uni- 
ity to insure uniformity in your end 


ducts. 


. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 


Division of Victor Chemical Works 
4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, California 








Unpleasant Smell never helps 
a Product Sell! 


EMERSOL OLEIC ACIDS Will Keep 
Your Products Fresh, Free from 
"*Summer-Heat” Rancidity 


Guard your products from unpleasant, unprofitable rancid 
odors during hot summer weather. Emersol Oleics resist oxi- 
dation better than any competitive red oils you can use! The 
superior stability of these Emery Acids is clearly demonstrated 
by the chart shown. 

Be sure this summer and all year through . . . that your prod- 
ucts will reach consumers as fresh and pure as when shipped. 
Do as more and more alert manufacturers are doing . . . specif 
and insist upon the extra stability and superior product pro- 
tection of Emersol Oleic Acids. Your products will look better, 
keep better and sell better! Next time, buy Emery! 


Branch Offices: 
Tally 3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N.Y. 


401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa 


° 187 Perry St Lowell Mass. 
ids 


221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif 2673 Guoin 
Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20,N. Y Detroit 7, Mich 


INDUSTRIES, | INC. 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








PROOF of 
Outstanding Stability 


The results of the Mackey Test @ convenient 
means of measuring the auto-oxidation tendencies 
of oleic acid offer graphic proof of the su 
perior oxidation stability of the Emersol Elaines. 
a Longer times indicate greater stability. 


74 


MACKEY TEST 
or 
Oxidation Resistance 


a . . 
4 4 


N HOURS TO REACH 105 


~ 


Typical Competitive 
fed oils 


\ 














Lenger times indicate higher stabilities 





Representatives: 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 
33 Public Square, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Ecclestone Chemical Co,, 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo and Baltimore 


Chemical 
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1 wee BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES J 


NEWSLETTER 


The food and chemical industries are in high dudgeon this week 
over articles appearing in July issues of three general magazines: The 
American Magazine, Consumer Reports and Pageant. 

Congressman Delaney himself (see p. 11) is author of the 
American Magazine piece, refers to “irresponsible manufacturers” in a 
context that doesn’t exclude anyone. Tenor of all of them is inflammatory, 
damns industry with unproved allegations and unwarranted conclusions. 

The Delaney Committee may go farther afield, investigate cos- 
metics as well. Committee Counsel Kleinfeld told CHEMICAL WEEK that 
several witnesses have questioned the adequacy of the law’s section on 
cosmetics; it doesn’t even require a statement of contents on the package. 

One reason for the discrepancy: When the law was framed no 
one foresaw the rise of such “cosmetics” as hormone creams, ingredients 
of which may be absorbed through the skin. 














Another law got some publicity when Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
filed suit in the Federal District Court at New Orleans to recover over 
$39,000 from its president, Eugene H. Walet. Jr. This is the amount of 
profit, claims the company, Walet made during the past two years by 
transactions in the company’s stock. A Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission act says that such profits made by officers belong to the company. 

Walet doesn’t deny liability to the company, but claims that the 
amount of money cited is in error. 








Power and protection are two worries high on Washington’s list: 

Two industrial areas—the Pacific Northwest and the Southeast— 
have already outgrown their electric power supplies, and a third area, 
the Mississippi Valley, is now corrugating planners’ foreheads. 

Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson is viewing with alarm, but his own 
DPA is partly to blame in that it aborted 700,000 KW of potential power 
by trimming electrical equipment manufacturers’ requests for material 
by an average 25‘. for the third quarter. Heavy equipment takes a long 
time abuilding, and the third-quarter cut will have its hardest impact late 
next year—at the very time Wilson says the power supply will be tightest. 

In another sphere, the National Security Council’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Internal Security has set up a new board to “needle” 
other Government boards and agencies into more effective measures 
against sabotage and espionage in industrial plants. 

It would take pages to explain which boards do what, but the 
gist of it is that the Government is keeping a close watch on key plants, 
and appropriate agencies are working out specific security measures with 
owners of the plants. 

















Final action by the Alberta Government clears the way for export 
of gas from the province to Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in Montana 
(CIW, April 28). The permit reduces maximum volume for a five-year 
period from the original 50 billion to 43.8 billion cubic feet. 

Issuance of the permit clears the way for the Federal Board of 
Transport Commissioners to deal with an application for construction of 
a pipeline from Southeastern Alberta to Montana. 











GE NEWSLETTER SS, NN 


Wool-growers, living high off the hog during a period of dizzy- 
ingly high wool prices, are beginning to feel the sting of competition from 
synthetics. Sharpest thorn in their side is Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston’s avowed intention to force wool prices down by encouraging 
more synthetic capacity. Methods: rapid write-off allowances, use of wool- 
synthetic blends in military fabrics. 

You can expect to see the battle fought—in part, at least—on 
political grounds. Congressmen from western wool-growing states are 
likely to ape the tactics of their dairy-state colleagues during the butter- 
margarine controversy. But pressure to cut costs on military procurement 
augurs for substantial Government encouragement of the new fibers. 








There are as many assessments of future sulfur supply as there 
are assessors. CHEMICAL WEEK last month (CW, June 30) scotched pre- 
dictions of a long-term world shortage, foresaw enough sulfur—at a price 
—by late next year. Now Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, more op- 
timistic on industrial growth and perhaps less sanguine as to other nations’ 
ability to meet their own needs, claims that export requirements will create 
a domestic deficit as far ahead as 1953. 





Needs two years hence will total 7.22 million tons, he says, while 
prospective supply from present sources will furnish only 5.99 million tons. 
Expansion projects already under consideration will meet 70% of a 1953 
expansion goal of a million tons. That will still leave a deficit, but the joker 
is an export schedule of 1.45 million tons out of the 7.22 million. Domestic 
needs will thus be only 5.77 million tons. 

Du Pont’s sulfuric acid works at Niles, Ohio, incidentally, is a 








casualty to both. obsolescence and the sulfur shortage. The 35-year-old 
plant, built by Grasselli Chemical Co., is being dismantled. 


Is the Navy pulling somebody’s leg? Titanium experts are skep- 
tical about its claims of being able to cut the cost from $5 to $1 a pound. 

The new process is definitely not a modification of the Kroll 
process (reduction of titanium tetrachloride with magnesium). And since 
four pounds of the tetrachloride (now selling at 444%¢ a pound) are required 
per pound of metal, it isn’t likely that the process involves that inter- 
mediate. Even at a substantial reduction it couldn’t make $1 titanium. 

Electrolytic or thermal reduction are possibilities. but a lot of 
smart money is still backing the Kroll process. 











Technological developments have made business news this week: 

Armour & Co. has signed a contract with Oil Recovery Chemicals, 
Austin, Texas, which will employ Armour’s fatty amides and quater- 
nary derivatives to recover crude oil from spent wells. 

A new firm in Schenectady, N.Y., will use a French process to make 
electrical insulation from domestic scrap mica. The process uses chemical 
and heat treatment to reduce raw mica to a pulp, which is then made into 
sheets by adaptation of papermaking techniques. Principals of Mica Insu- 
lator Co. have formed the new company, Samica Corp. 








The chemical industry bucked a trend during the first quarter: 
While manufacturing corporations generally showed a profit decline after 
taxes of 8% from the preceding quarter, chemical profits rose 3%. 
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UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY AND 


ACCESSIBILITY IN THE Land of Plenty’ 


A vast supply of the world’s finest, all-purpose 
Bituminous Coal is within short hauls of chemical 
plants located in the Land of Plenty.* 

Whether your industry produces a finished 
chemical product for direct shipment to market, or 
as a by-product for other industry, coal plays a dual 
role in the manufacturing process as a foundation 
for the chemical itself, or for direct use in generat- 
ing steam for power. 

Since coal bulks large as a source of primary raw 
material in the chemical industry, get close to the 
source of supply. Locate your plant in the Land of 


Plenty. 


Get complete details on the raw materials and 
other natural and man-made advantages for the 
chemical industry in the Land of Plenty, served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway. Call or 
write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer CI 413, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. This department, with almost a half- 
century of specialized experience in finding plant 
sites for specific industries, is at your service. It 
will provide the data you require about any section 
of this great and productive territory — reliably, 


promptly, and in confidence. 


oufotk... Wester. 


) 


RAILWAY 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY 


*VIRoGt 


NORTH CAROLINA KENTUCKY 


e west VIRGINIA 3 OHIO 


MARYLANO 


LAND OF PLENTY 


























Interfacial Tension—dynes/cm 















































% Alkaterge in n-Hexane 


Just 1/25 of 1% of Alkaterge-C — that's all it takes to 
reduce the interfacial tension between n-hexane and water to one dyne 
per centimeter. In mineral oil, 0.1% reduces the interfacial tension to approx- 
imately one to two dynes per centimeter. That’s why Alkaterge-C is such a 
successful oil-soluble wetting and auxiliary emulsifying agent. It's a sort of 
chemical lever—makes it easy for the emulsifying agent to do its job. This 
striking effect on interfacial tension suggests many applications in connec- 
tion with lubrication, extraction, and impregnating operations. 


This non-volatile, amine-type compound reacts with acids to form 
salts and soaps which are themselves emulsifying and wetting agents. Salts 
of the mineral and lower aliphatic acids are water-soluble. With the higher 
fatty acids, Alkaterge-C forms oil-soluble soaps. These salts and soaps have 
been used as wetting agents and penetrants in metal cleaners and in the 
processing and impregnating of textile and paper products. 


Alkaterge-C also has many uses based on its acid-accepting and 
surface-active properties. It is an effective anti-foam agent, especially when 
used in conjunction with mineral oil, and it is also an excellent pigment- 
grinding assistant in mineral oil vehicles. 


We will gladly furnish you with a sample and additional data upon 
request on your company letterhead. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PROPERTIES (of commercial-grade material) 


Molecular and Equivalent Weights 
Coefficient of Cubical Expansion (20° to 30°C 


350, approx. 


0.0008 per 1°C 
0.0004 per | F 


194°C to 310 € 
—36 C, approx 


Distillation Range at 3 mm of Mercury 
Solidification Point 
Surface Tension of Saturated Aqueous Solution 
Less than 40 dynes cm 
Interfacial Tension against Water of 0 0.1% 
Solution in Mineral Oil 1 to 2 dynes cm 
Flash Point, Cleveland Open Cup 430 F 
Solubility 
in Water 
in Mineral and Vegetable Oils 
in Organic Solvents 


Less than 0.002% by weight 

Miscible 
Miscible with naphtha, benzene, 
kerosene, carbon tetrachloride, 
ethyl acetate, acetone, methanol, 
butanol, and most other organic 
solvents 


SPECIFICATION S (tentative) 


Oxazoline Content 70% by weight, minimum 
Specific Gravity, 25/25 C€ 0925—0.93) 
Nitrogen (Kieldahi 3.80—-4.100% by weight 
Color, Gardner Scale 15 maximum 


Appearance Clear, free from suspended matter 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS: Ethyl Alcohol & Derivatives - 
Methanol - 


Acetone + 


Amines Nitroparaffins 


Butanol & Derivatives 


Formaldehyde 


Crystalline Riboflavin 
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FOOD RESEARCH: 


Potential prey to overweening zeal. 


Coming: Tougher Food Law 


Chemical manufacturers can soon expect rougher going 





in the food additives and pesticide fields. 


The Delaney Committee last week wound up its Wash- 





ington hearings, plans a Kefauver-like junket after the summer 
recess to dramatize food chemicals’ alleged dangers. 


Many Committee members and bureaucrats have already 





made up their minds, are seeking sanction for stifling restrictions. 


It was a foregone conclusion hist week, 
as the Delaney Committee (House Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Food Products) 
wound up its current hearings, that 
kind of legislation 
a es : : 
chemicals in food is inevitable. 


some governing 

Chances are it will take the form of 
a “new chemicals” added _ to 
the Pure Food and Drug Act similar 
in scope to the “new drugs” 
of the present law. This would mean 
chiefly prior approval of any chemical 


section 


section 


used in food or beverages. 


It’s a long road to final enactrment 
Senate bills, 
ironing out differences in committee, 


passage of House and 
of the final version, and sign 
ing into law. It may take years,° but 
there’s little doubt that 


passage 
chemical 


imendment 
took five years 
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manufacturers will have to learn to 
live with new restrictions. 
Meanwhile, the Delaney Committee 
is making sure as it can of the final 
outcome. Representative Delaney him- 
self, in a signed article in this month’s 
American Magazine, paints the hor- 
rors of phosphoric acid in soft drinks, 
DDT in meat, chlordane on fruits and 
vegetables, and synthetic emulsifiers 
in bread. “The above,” he writes, “are 
nly a few examples of groups of food 
in which chemicals, introduced 
by irresponsible 


new 
manufacturers, are 
playing an unknown role.” 

The Committee’s keen, able chief 
Vincent A. Kleinfeld, 
gentle with witnesses who supported 
the members’ preconceived need for 
legislation, tough as a D. A. in his 
cross-questioning of those who thought 
that existing safeguards, with reason 


counsel, was 


thle modifications, are adequate. 


The Problem: Nub of the problem 
facing investigators and legislators is 
the fact that no one really knows how 
hazardous various chemicals are. It’s 
easy enough to determine whether a 
few milligrams of a new compound 
will kill a rat in three days, but it’s 
another matter to evaluate subtle ef 
that amounts of the 
same compound may have when they 


fects smaller 
are consumed day after day during a 
man’s lifetime. 

Louis Bromfield, novelist 
gentleman farmer, testified that virus 
X, the mysterious, influenza-like epi 
demic disease, may be nothing more 
than manifestations of DDT poison 
ing; and the ; 
heart disease, 


} 
ana 


incidence of 
and leukemia 
may result from cumulative poisoning 
by pesticide residues. 

Dr. 1... E. 
Institute of 
of animal 
Agricultural 
hand, 


increased 
cancer 


Harris, chairman of the 


Nutrition and professor 
husbandry at Utah State 

College. on the other 
that he found no 
pathological changes in rats that car 
ried as much as 144 parts per million 
of DDT in their bodies 

Neither 


random examples of the testimony 


reported 


and these are but two 
submitted to the hearings—disproves 
the other, and it is on such a tenuous 
foundation that 
pyramided. 


legislation is to be 


It’s not a black-and-white question 
of whether a chemical is safe. The 
rub is to determine within what limits 
it is safe. The FDA itself is witness 
to how difficult that is: It’s had au 
thority 1938 to establish legal 
tolerances for pesticide residues on 
foodstuffs, and in the intervening 
thirteen vears no final action has been 
taken on a single chemical. 

The Solution: Since the problem is 
so complex and, in many cases, so 
little understood, many in the chem- 
ical industry feel that legislation isn’t 
the answer—particularly if the legis 
lation has the unintended but never- 
theless inherent effect of stifling ré 
search progress. 

Yet that is just the effect, thinks in- 
dustry, that would come about from 
legislation like the Miller bill (Rep 
Miller is a of the Delaney 
Committee). This bill would require 
chemical manufacturers to submit 
complete data ona prop sed food ad 
ditive to FDA, whose toxicologists 
would have to give the green light 
before it could be used. FDA 


since 


member 


would 
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thus be judge, jury and policeman 
which is, claim many, too much au- 
thority to vest in a single administra- 
tive bureau. 

Also, since the onus of responsibility 
is thereby transferred from the manu- 
facturer to FDA, it would be easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle’s 
eye than for a chemical to pass muster 
as a food additive. Pointed out Wit- 
ness Willard Machle, National Re- 
search Council: “We would be less 
than realistic were we to fail to recog- 
nize the vulnerability of the civil ser- 
vant and not to consider the 
weight that this may have when the 
occassion calls for decision to act or 
to do nothing.” The let’s-play-it-safe 
attitude, natural enough under such 
circumstances, would effectively dis- 
courage further ot food 
chemicals. 

Industry OK’s Notification: Never- 
theless, a substantial segment of the 
food and chemical industries feels that 
there should be some check on the 
addition of chemicals to food. Al 
though many chemical companies 
consult with FDA before using a new 
compound, the law does not require 
them to do so. This appears to many 
to be a loophole in the present law. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation’s suggestion: Let a company 
notify FDA of its intent to use a new 
chemical, give FDA all toxicity in- 
formation it has developed. The com- 
pany would then, on its own respon- 
sibility, introduce the chemical, but 
FDA would know what’s going on, 
could step in at any time if it—pos- 
sibly working together with an ad- 
visory board—questioned the chem- 
ical’s safety. Then, if the company 
and FDA didn’t see eye to eye, the 
matter could, as now, be thrashed out 
in court. Precertification, asserts MCA, 
would by-pass the traditional Ameri- 
can safeguards of judicial review. 

On the Hustings: Whether such an 
approach will satisfy Congress de- 
pends largely on how well the pro- 
tagonists present their 
cases. 

The let’s-have-stiff-laws faction is 
already off to a good start, for their 
case lends itself to sensational treat- 
ment in the popular press. Also, the 
Delaney Committee will junket across 
the country next fall. Hearings will 
be held in New York, and six West 
Coast cities have been tentatively 
picked as caravansaries. Object of 
the trip is to garner testimony from 
experts, particularly on insecticides, 
who couldn’t conveniently come to 
Washington. 

A further object, of course, is to 
enlarge the arsenal, already 


research 


respective 


quanti- 
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tatively impressive, to defend legis- 
lative proposals when they reach 
the floor of Congress. Although De- 
laney was given funds for continu- 
ance of hearings by this year’s Con- 
gress to “give industry a chance to 
present its case,” the fact is that most 
experts invited to testify came from 
governmental agencies similar- 
minded organizations. 


and 


Snarls Foreseen: FDA admits that 
a “new chemicals” section, which 
would involve precertification of all 
chemicals destined for foods — and 
possibly for each separate food appli- 
cation—would be difficult to adminis- 
ter. It means extended testing—espe- 
cially if FDA meant what it said when 
it excluded synthetic emulsifiers from 
bread standards on the grounds that 
they hadn’t been proved safe over a 
lifetime of use. In the meantime, the 
chemical would be barred unless some 
kind of “grandfather clause” gathers 
in presently used chemicals. 

Notwithstanding this admission by 
the agency that would have to do 
the job, the danger is that Congress 
may be influenced by zealots to sad- 
dle with crushing restric- 
tions thus fail of its primary 
objective, viz., to assure the public 
of a safe, constantly improving food 
supply. More than one firm in the 
fields of pesticides and food additives 
is considering withdrawal, since fur- 
ther development is becoming a bar- 
ren pasture for investment and_ini- 
tiative. 


industry 
and 


Some time may elapse before legis- 
lative action is taken, and in the in- 
terim industry will be on the defen- 
ive. It will watch, wait, tell its story, 
and dig in for whatever lies in store. 


Marine Parking 


Ammonium nitrate laden ships now 
have a legal parking and fueling area 
in Honolulu harbor. As a result, the 
fertilizer business in the Hawaiian 
Islands may take a sharp spurt upward. 


About a year ago, port authorities in 
Honolulu banned the entry of ships 
carrying ammonium nitrate. Reason: 
a general touchiness that grew out 
of catastrophic explosions in main- 
land harbors during the unloading of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizers. 

Due to the ban, imports of am- 
monium nitrate into Hawaii, which 


NITRATE FOR EXPORT: Honolulu re- 


visited. 


than 10,000 tons in 
1949 and 1950, dwindled to almost 
nothing this year. Fertilizer users 
had to switch to ammonium sulfate 
and other type fertilizers. This was 
particularly tough ammonium 
nitrate exporters who lost another big 
Pacific market for fertilizers 
the same time: Korea. 

A first relaxation of the ban 
curred late last year when cargoes of 
ammonium nitrate in solution were al- 
lowed entry into the Honolulu harbor. 
Solid ammonium nitrate, however, 
was still taboo, although five ports 
outside islands of the Hawaiian 
group were ruled as “ammonium. ni- 
trate” ports. 

But remote harbors didn’t 
tempt the shippers, and the am- 
monium nitrate business went into an 
eclipse. The new “parking area” plan 
hopes to revive it. 


reached more 


on 
around 


OC- 


on 


these 


Under the terms of the new plan, 
anchorage is provided for two ves 
sels, 1,230 yards apart in the bay at a 
spot approximately 4,800 yards from 
the Honolulu airport. Fueling and un- 
loading is accomplished by means of 
lighters. 

At last port authority 
groups in several other harbor cities 
were studying the Honolulu plan as 
a possible solution to the problem of 
delivering dangerous chemical mate- 
rials in highly congested shipping 
areas. 


reports, 





Current List of DPA-Certified Chemical Facilities 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


AMOUNT 


PRODUCT ELIGIBLE PERCENT 





Dow Chemical Co. 

Sid Richardson Carbon Co 
Mississippi Lime Co 

American Smelting G Refining Co 


Freeport, Tex 


New York, N 


Fort Worth, Tex 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo 


Power facilities 
Carbon black 
Chemical lime 
Sulfuric Acid 


$11,500,000 
2,000,661 
1,252,290 
2,716,000 


50 
60 


75 
80 
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Label Law Bandwagon 
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X Y Z PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1234 ABC Street 


SOMETOWN CALIFORNIA 





Name of Product 
Signal Word 
Statement of Hazards 
Caution Phrases 


Instruction in Case of 
Contact or Exposure 





DIRECTIONS FOR USE 











, 
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LABEL LAYOUT: Spells out danger. 
More and more, states are noticing 
possible hazards from chemicals. In- 
dustrial expansion and a shortage of 
workers acquainted with chemical 
hazards seem to have accelerated this 
trend. 

Latest state to add chemical regula- 
tions to its safety laws is California, 
though in this case, those manufac- 
turers, packagers and users whose 
labels follow MCA labeling recom- 
mendations probably will have no 
trouble. 

The chemical industry regulations 
are included as sections 4203 and 
4204 of the California General Indus- 
trial Safety Orders. They list the ma- 
terial a label should include, classify 
hazards in six general divisions and 
suggest labels for 104 single com- 
pounds and five groups of compounds. 

While the listing in the MCA label- 
ing manual (manual L-1, 2nd _ rev., 
1949) gives 10 classifications of 
hazardous chemicals, the California 
law specifies six: poisonous; extremely 
flammable; flammable; giving rise to 
hazardous dusts, fumes or vapors; cor- 
rosive or absorbed by skin; and ir- 
ritant. Labels of mixtures should list 
all dissimilar hazards. 

Label Contents: For minimum com- 
pliance with the law, each label must 
give the chemical name of each 
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hazardous component substance, a 
signal word such as “Danger,” 
“Warning” or “Caution,” depending 
on the severity of the hazard, state- 
ment of the hazard (the six classifi- 
cations above), a caution phrase or 
phrases and instructions on what to do 
in case of contact or exposure. 

The rules give recommendations as 
to layout and use of colors to make 
labelling more effective, and suggest 
that distinctively shaped containers 
be used for hazardous items. 

Poison Listings: Twenty-five of the 
109 listings of the California list are 
classed as and 


poisons require a 


the 
label in addition to the chemical name. 
All but six of these have the Jolly 
Roger emblem in their listing in the 
sample label section of the MCA hand- 
book. In addition to these, California 
requires the skull-and-crossbones on 
acrolein, allyl alcohol, allyl chloride, 
benzene, oxalic acid and xylidine. 

while following MCA 


recommendations will help, manufac- 


printed skull-and-crossbones on 


Ot course, 


turers, processors and users having 
about specific com- 
pounds should get a copy of the 77¢ 
booklet covering the California law 
the Printing Division, Docu- 
Section, llth and O 
Sacramento. 


any question 


from 


ments streets, 


Square Pegs in Square Holes 


As large-scale employment of skilled 
plant workers continues this week un- 
abated, the chemical industry among 
others is taking advantage of the U.S. 
Employment Service's ability to place 
the “right men in the right jobs.” 
By the use of scientific testing 
methods, the USES and other affili- 
ated state employment services are 
placing employees in occupations 
within the chemical industry for which 
they are best suited. The service is 
free to employers, and USES officials 
stress the fact that many firms do not 
know about the services it offers. 
Test Batteries: Over a period of sev 
eral years, the USES in cooperation 
with several large agencies and many 
nationally recognized psychologists 
has developed over 200 test “batteries” 
for specific occupations. 


The principal and basic test used is 
known as the GATB_ test—General 
Aptitude Test Battery. This is a com- 
bination of 15 tests which measure 
a number of important aptitudes. 

Many offices of the USES are 
equipped to test the applicants for 
future referral to employers. Test bat- 
teries for specific occupations are re- 
leased to employers for their own use 
too. 

Most experts are agreed that the 
chemical industry above all others can- 
not afford the error of a bad match- 
ing of an individual's talent with his 
job; it’s much too risky a practice 
from a safety standpoint alone. Much 
safer is the scientific method of pick- 
ing the production workers as care- 
fully as the raw materials which they 
will handle. 


U.S.E.S. TEST: Natural-born valve turners should turn valves. 
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ENGINEERS: An irreplaceable raw material for chemical production. 


Congress: “Engineers Aren't Different” 


The Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion of the Engineers’ Joint Council 
is somewhat peeved this week. Rea- 
Its recommendations were al- 
most completely ignored in the new 
universal military training and service 
law signed by President Truman on 
June 19. 

As al 


sider 


son: 


the failure to con 


their recommendations, most of 


result of 


the members of the Commission felt 
that a lot of time and effort on their 
part had gone for naught. But more 
important is the fact that much real 
wisdom on the efficient use of tech 
nical manpower has been brushed oft 
needle sslv. 

Five Societies: The Commission was 
established last September to pre 
pare a program for the “most effective 
utilization of engineers” in the national 
defense effort. The council itself con 
sists of five engineering 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. 

It can’t be said that the commis 
representing these technical 
groups didn’t do its utmost to en- 
lighten the legislators. When the bill 
was being ironed out in conference 
committee in May, the commission 
bombarded congressmen to change 
the bill so that young men deferred 
for occupational reasons would not 
be “penalized” by extension of their 


societies 


sion 
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liability from age 26 to 35. If this 
couldn't be done, the commission 
contended that at least the bill should 
be altered to provide an extension of 
liability for a period equal to the 
amount of their deferments. But con 
gress just couldn't see it. 

700,000 Lost: Because 
gressional myopia, Carey H. Brown, 
the 


potential loss of an 


of this con- 


commission sees a 
idditional 700, 
000 men under the provisions of the 
law. Brown’s may well 
plow furrows in the brows of chemical 


chairman of 


new words 
personnel men, for Brown knows the 
needs of the chemical industry. He 
is manager of Engineering and Manu 
facturing Services at Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s Kodak Park Works at Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Other commission 
nored by the 
congressmen included that to set up 
one or civilian reserve defer 
ment appeal boards. The compromise 


suggestions ig 


hurry-up-and-pass-it 
more 


bill did not contain such a provision. 
But the commission, undaunted by 
this setback, is still plugging for a 
top-level board composed of “tech- 
nically qualified” civilian and_ mili- 
tary people to set policy and admin- 
ister the recall of reservists to active 
duty. This would guarantee that essen- 
tial defense industry as well as the 
military forces would get “full consid- 
eration.” 

No Chance: But there is little 
chance thet such a board will be 
created. The armed forces are not 
for it, claiming that their experience 


with composite boards has shown 
them to obstruct more than help. They 
add that military needs should not 
be subjugated to the interests of any 
special group. Their feeling is that 
there is too much deferment and too 
many exceptions. 

Even the public seems to feel this 
way on the subject of deferment. The 
draftee or reservist who is called up 
during this period of “undisremobil 
ization” is looked upon as an unlucky 
guy who couldn't find a loophole. 

Delays Sought: In the meantime, 
chemical employers continue the fight 
to hold their men. Even delays in 
call-up are now considered a blessing. 

In the case of an Army reservist ap- 
plication for delay must be submitted 
on form 591, which is available from 
the office of the chief of the military 
district in the state. In the case of 
a Navy reservist, application for de- 
lay should be made to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C.., 
via the commandant of the naval dis 
trict in which the employee resides. 
Requests for delay of Air Force re 
servists should be made to the com 
manding general of the unit concern 
ed. Army form 591 can be used for 
Navy and Air Force 
Service unification has its points. 


reservists too 


Price Control Ease 


Although Congress is still debating 
the whole issue, the Office of Price 
Stabilization continues its orders and 
amendments relating to price roll- 
backs. But no matter what the final 
decision of Congress may be, the 
chemical industry can find encourage- 
ment in Supplementary Regulation 7 
to CPR 22. 

SR-7 singles out the chemical industry 
for special attention. It provides three 
alternative 
the base period price. 

The first provision allows chemical 
companies to add increased costs of 
repair and maintenance material to 
the base period price. This was nec- 
essary, explains OPS, because of the 
disparity between the increase in 
these costs in the chemical industry 
and in other manufacturing industries. 

For industry as a whole, mainte- 
nance costs have risen by about 12%. 
But for the chemical industry—be- 
cause of corrosive processes and the 
frequent use of high temperature and 
pressure—the figure is much higher. 

The jecond provision is aimed at 
sulfur users. The wording of the regu- 
lation is somewhat confusing, and the 
exact meaning is not clear without an 
official interpretation. 


provisions for refiguring 
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Sulfur producers, however, state 
that their interpretation is that under 
CPR 22, unamended, some consumers 
would have paying $22 per 
ton for sulfur but would be forced to 
compute their base period price on 
the basis of $18 a ton. Under SR 7, 
they will be able to use the $22 figure 
for calculating costs. 

The final provision applies to joint 
products and by-products of a single 
chemical process. CPR 22 provided 
that, in some 
over base period prices are computed 


been 


cases, uniform increases 


for such products because the manu- 
facturer is unable to compute unit 
manufacturing 
each product, even though a uniform 


costs separately for 
increase over base period prices would 
not be appropriate. 

Under the new supplementary 
regulation, the manufacturer may ap- 
ply a higher percentage increase on 
one product or by-product than on 
another. But the aggregate dollar in- 
crease in costs for any given unit of 
production may not exceed the aggre- 
gate dollar increase which would re- 
sult if CPR were applied to each 
chemical separately. Furthermore, the 
manufacturer is not permitted to ap- 
ply to any one product a percentage 
greater than twice the amount other- 
wise allocable to the product. 


Saltless Seawater 


4 proposal to spend $25 million for 
sea water-desalting is now before the 
House of Representatives’ Interior 
Sub-Committee. First reactions are 
favorable, but current distillation proc- 
esses are too expensive: Cost of the 
cheapest would have to be cut by 
more than two-thirds for practical in- 
dustrial use. 

William E. Warne, Assistant Secre 
tary of the Interior. told the commit 
tee that research make 
impractical salt water-sweetening 
methods usable. A development of 
this kind would indeed be welcome; 
many of the nation’s large cities and 
much of the Pacific Southwest are on 
the brink of serious water shortages. 
Moreover, industrial water problems 
are increasing every year, and water 
availability is often a prime consid- 
eration in locating new chemical 
plants. 

It’s the quality, not the quantity of 
industrial processing water that’s 
bothering chemical plant managers. 
Industry was recently reassured by 
the U.S. Geological Survey that the 
quantity of available water is gener- 
ally adequate over the entire country. 
But, the water is dirtier, 
harder to clean up. 


may now- 


getting 
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WATER STILL: Can the sea answer industry's water demands? 


Pollution is usually worst at river 
mouths, making pre-treatment opera- 
tions expensive. If research on large- 
scale distillation of sea water is suc- 
cessful, it may pay to build a coastal 
plant and use distilled sea water for 
Industrial men are giving 
a lot of attention to these investiga 
tions—not only from the sea water 
angle, but also with an eye toward 
purification processes on inland rivers. 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 


Chapman stepped-up pro 


processing. 


urged a 
gram of research in Congressional tes- 
last March. Warming 


problems were growing 


timony 
that 
more acute for many industrial areas 
in the West, Chapman said that de 


velopment of economical methods for 


given 


water 


wholesale purification of ocean waters 
would open new frontiers. 

Purified sea water could be made 
available for coastal areas, including 
and would help inland areas 
by releasing fresh water streams now 
the Fresh 
now required for urban areas on the 
California coast, for example, might 
be used to irrigate additional lands 
in the San Joaquin Valley and other 


regions. 


cities 


diverted: to coast. water 


Chemical Crutch: Cost-cutting is 
the major hurdle in the path of prac- 
tical salt water conversion. One possi- 
bility for reducing expense is the re 
covery of valuable by-product chemi- 
cals. Ocean-derived products such as 
chlorine, magnesium, bromine, hydro- 
chloric acid, etc. are in short supply, 
would wave a waiting market. 

But in the final analysis, the burden 
still rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the engineer. According to Chapman, 


the largest vapor compression distilla- 
tion units have been improved to such 
an extent that the cost of producing 
distilled water might be as low as 55¢ 
to $1.50 per 1,000 gallons. What is 
needed, he says, are distillation plants 
with “500 times the capacity and 50 
times the efficiency.” ... A tall order, 
but one that should get plenty of at- 
tention in the face of another war. 


Bombs and Booklet 


4 small booklet, entitled “How To 
Your Plant for an Atomic 
Attack,” was offered by Walter Kidde 
& Company this week free for the 
asking. The booklet is believed to be 
the first devoted to this subject, in 
tended specifically for industrial man 


Pre pare 


ARE 


How T° PREP 
yr Laur Foe 


ATOMIC ATTACK 


¥o 


PREPAREDNESS: With simple words. 
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agement and safety personnel and 
prepared solely at the expense of a 
private company. 

John Kidde, president of the plant 
construction outfit that bears his 
name, revealed that the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and many 
civil defense agencies cooperated. 

Highly technical language is avoid- 
ed in the book. Instead, rather simple 
lay phrasing is used to present esti- 
mates of an atomic bomb’s effect, the 
casualty rates to be expected (and 
how to lower them), and tips on the 
construction of shelter and building 
units to yield maximum protection for 
personnel. 

In the interest of rapid dissemina- 
tion of the material in the book, the 
Kidde organization waived the usual 
publisher’s right of copyright. As a 
result, any portion of the opus may 
be reprinted without prior approval. 


Untangling Exports 


The unenviable task of clarifying the 
maze of export regulations enforced 
by the Commerce Department's Of- 
fice of International Trade moved 
slightly closer to completion a few 
days ago in a meeting of 12 chemical 
firm representatives who constitute 
the Chemical Export Advisory Com- 
mittee with government officials. 

Main point emphasized by chemical 
exporters was that exports of non- 
strategic commodities should be con- 
trolled only if domestic distribution 
is also limited. 

On strategic commodities, whether 
they are in short supply or not, com- 
mittee members told OIT officials 
they feel that export controls should 
not necessarily be related to domestic 
controls. The whole problem, they 
assert, boils down to the logical point 
that defense efforts and economic sta- 
bility of friendly nations must not be 
undermined by too great restrictions 
on strategic raw materials (CIW, 
April 28). 

Strategic exports to unfriendly 
countries have been prohibited by the 
Export Control Act of 1949, origin- 
ally scheduled to expire last month. 
Congress, however, extended its life 
through June of 1953. 

The exporters assured OIT officials 
headed by Louis N. Markwood, new 
director of the Office’s chemical divi- 
sion, that the chemical industry is 
exercising all possible care to prevent 
American chemicals from falling into 
the hands of communists by trans- 
shipment from other countries. Ap- 
proval of OIT’s action in stopping 
U.S. exports to China last December 
was also voiced. 
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MARKWOOD: For exporters, clarifica- 
tion. 


The approval, however, was not 
without reservation. Some members 
complained that shipments unloaded 
when the stop order went into effect 
are still stored at U.S. piers because 
the chemicals are not readily salable 
in other markets. Expiration date of 
some pharmaceuticals in the group 
are now close at hand. 

Government officials promised ex- 
pedited treatment for such shipments 
to other approved destinations and 
consignees if—and it’s a big if—ex- 
porters are able to get orders for them. 

Red Tape Cut Asked: The export 
committee asked that “blanket licens- 
ing” be used wherever possible to 
save paperwork for their already 
harried clerical staffs. Under _ this 
method—now used for carbon black 
and a few other commodities—export- 
ers shipping the same chemical to two 
or more consignees in the same coun- 
try may save paperwork by filling out 
only a single application for all ship- 
ments. 

A question of whether chemicals 
can be considered MRO (maintenance 
and repair) supplies for either do- 
mestic or export purposes brought a 
flat “no” from OIT. The matter was 
brought up in discussing priority as- 
sistance for MRO supplies to be ex- 
ported. Such assistance, OIT officials 
said, could be made available only 
for replacement parts and accessories 
for machinery and equipment for 
foreign chemical plants as under 
NPA’s Direction 2 to Regulation 4. 

But because of the nature of chemi- 
cal industry operations, it was. still 
believed that some chemicals would 
in themselves still be MRO items for 
both domestic and export purposes. 

The whole MRO procedure is still 


rather up in the air. The temporary 
MRO procedure in effect during May 
and June has been extended through 
July since a longer-range MRO pro- 
cedure has not as_ yet 
nounced. 


FOREIGHR.. +s 


England: A plant for extracting sulfur 
from crude oil will be built at Esso 
Petroleum’s new refinery at Fawley, 
near Southampton. Scheduled for 
completion in 1953, the plant will turn 
out 12,000 tons of 95.5% sulfur a 
year. Most of the output will be avail- 
able for other industries. As a con- 
servation measure, the entire refinery 
has been designed to use a minimum 
of sulfur in its treating processes. 


been an 


* 
India: Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., is 
planning a production unit in India 
for large-scale manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins. An RCI representative 
is due in India for discussions. At 
present the plastics industry is de- 
pendent on imported materials. 

e 
Israel: Negotiations are in progress 
between Du Pont and Israel institu- 
tions with an aim toward establishing 
a large nylon plant in the country, re- 
ports the Jewish Agency Digest. The 
magazine also says that Du Pont in- 
tends to establish several other plants 
in Israel. 


EXPANSION... . 


Du Pont: An improvement program 
at the Yerkes Works in Buffalo will 
cost approximately $1.9 million. One 
phase of the program will be to mod- 
ernize the Cordura high-tenacity vis- 
cose rayon yarn plant in order to 
boost capacity. Other portions of the 
program are still in the formative 
stage. 

. 
Tennessee Products and Chem.: Fur- 
nace operations at the Alton Park 
plant will be expanded at a cost of 
$1.5 million. Present plans call for the 
installation of two more furnaces. 

« 
Pfizer: Recent recapitalization will net 
the company about $28 million in new 
capital. Part of the money will be used 
to cover the company’s present ex- 
pansion program which involves $13.4 
million. The rest of the funds will be 
used either for additional working 
capital or for further expansion of 
production, or for both. At present, 
the board of directors is considering 
several propositions for expansion. 


International Min. & Chem.: The com- 
pany has purchased the Thomson 
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Phosphate Co. Thomson had been a 
sales and distributing company for 
fine ground phosphate rock, Interna 
tional had been its source of raw ma- 
terial. 
* 

Shell Chemical: Another petrochemi- 
cal unit is now in operation at the 
Wood River Refinery. The plant is 
producing dodecyl benzene, output 
will go to svnthetic detergents. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Carlton Bates: From director of op- 
erations to vice president in charge 
of the Alkali Section, Solvay Process 
Division. 


H. R. Margetts: From assistant di- 
rector of operations to director of op- 
erations, Alkali Section, Solvay Process 
Division. 


William J. Muller: To export) man 
ager, Southern Alkali Corp. 


Walter H. Aldridge: From president 
to chairman of the board, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. 


Fred M. Nelson: From executive vice 
president, Compania Exploradora Del 
Istmo (Texas Gulf subsidiary), to 
president, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Sidney Doree Black: From associat 
professor of aeronautical engineering, 
Case Institute of Technology, to su 
pervisor, Experimental Physics Divi- 
sion, Horizons, Inc. 


E. H. Dours: To sales manager, Plio 
film Department, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


F. A. Koechlein: From assistant to 
the vice president, Phosphate Divi- 
sion, to general manager, Phosphate 
Division, International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp. 


Harry N. Stevens: From director of 
patents and abstracts to director of 
colloid and textile research, B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


Bruce M. Bare: From district man 
ager, Sharples Chemicals, Inc., to 
sales manager, Organic Chemicals Di 
vision, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
( 0, 


John E. Goodman: From assistant 
comptroller to assistant treasurer, Her 
cules Powder Co. 


Edward C. Hastings: From manage 
general accounting division, to as 
sistant comptroller, Hercules Powder 
Co; 
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If you make... 


protective 
coatings 


laminated 
= reinforced plastics 


industrial 
water 
softeners 


CH=CH, 


“~~ Koppers Styrene Monomer 
“S| worth investigating 


> Koppers Styrene Monomer is known best through its extensive 
use in the preparation of polystyrene molding materials and in the 
production of GR-S type synthetic rubbers, But this unsaturated, 
aromatic hydrocarbon offers you many other chemical possibilities 
as a polymer and copolymer. 

Styrene Monomer finds valuable application in the formation of 
polyester laminating and casting resins, ion exchange resins, and 
styrenated alkyds, or drying oils, for protective coatings. As an 
intermediate, Koppers Styrene Monomer enters into many reactions 
leading eventually to a wide variety of chemical products. 

Since supplies are limited by defense measures, it is important 
to get the best use of the available styrene. For further information 

about it, write for Bulletin C-119 to Koppers 
Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. 
a CIW-7-14, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
» 4 Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





EE Se when your source of supply has 


e SEVERAL 
APPROACHES 
TO EACH 
FPROELEM 


e¢ The Armament Program must inevitably produce 
dislocations and allocations. The field of Organic 
Chemicals will know its share. 





In all of our divisions . . . of surfactants — textile, 
leather and paper chemicals-chemical intermediates 
and carbonyl iron powders . . . we are organized 
for full production, backed by tremendous research, 
warehousing and service facilities. 


Out of long and extensive research, we can offer 
our customers many approaches to each of 
their chemical processing operations. This 
provides an important margin of safety — 
for you, as well as for us. Moreover, we invite 
you to make use of our highly specialized 
laboratories as an adjunct to your own. 


y, 


We invite the opportunity to work with you 
—in the improvement of an existing product, 
the development of a new product or the 
establishment of a second or third line of 
defense against possible interruption of your 
materials supply. Your inquiry will bring a 
prompt response, involving no obligation. 
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OIL FOR EXPORT: Now will take 5° of new drum supply. 


More Drums There, Fewer Here 


Good news for exporters usually en- 
tails bad news for domestic users. In 
this case, the news—good and bad 
comes in the form of NPA’s recent 
container directive. It requires pro- 
ducers of new, 55-gal. drums to set 
aside 5% of their monthly production 
during July, August and September— 
for use by exporters of lubricating oils 
and_ petroleum-derived asphalts and 
greases. 

NPA says the action was taken at the 
behest of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the Department of 
State, Office of International Trade 
and other government agencies. The 
fact was that the exporters were not 
getting enough drums to make their 
authorized shipments. The result: 
backlogged orders, frayed dispositions 
among the exporters and their foreign 
customers. 

Good News: NPA’s order will make 
125,000 drums (55-gal., 18-gauge and 
lighter) available for export shipments 
for each of the next three months. It 
will not answer all the needs of the 
exporters; the quota amounts to 
about 12.5% of their monthly require- 
ments. But it should go a long way 
toward alleviating the demands and 
assuaging our relations with friendly 
foreign nations. 

Exporters who desire priority as- 
sistance for obtaining a share of the 
new drums for shipping to foreign 
other than Canada or 
countries for which ECA is the 
claimant agency should submit their 


countries 


requests in triplicate to the Office of 
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Trade. The 


must contain the names and addresses 


International requests 
of all parties to the transaction and a 
statement explaining the end use and 
urgency of the need for the products 
in the countries of destination. In ad- 
dition, exporters who apply for the 
help should describe what efforts they 
have taken to obtain the drums with- 
out priority assistance. 

If the exporter is shipping the pe- 
troleum products to any country for 
which ECA is the claimant agency, 
the request should be submitted to 
ECA through the Washington office 
of the country of destination. If the 
shipment is destined for Canada, the 
request should be submitted through 
the priorities Division, Department of 
Defense Production, Ottawa, Canada. 

Bad News: In its directive to pro- 
ducers of steel drums, NPA said that 
every effort would be made to main- 
tain existing customer-supplier rela- 
tionships. It is hard to see how this 
can be done. 

In any event, NPA’s action to re- 
duce the available supply of drums 
here will not sit well with a drum- 
hungry American industry. Everyone 
agrees that friendly foreign nations 
should get help in producing vital 
defense products. But drums are a 
sore spot in our own expanded pro- 
duction. Any move to make more 
available abroad by cutting the supply 
here seems like a case of 
eter to pay, Paul. 


robbing 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


STEAM DISTILLED 
WOOD TURPENTINE 


Attractive Pint, Quart, 
Gallon and 5 Gallon 
Containers 
Tank Cars 


LIMED ROSINS 


Calbrite, FF-L-45 


ESTER GUMS 


Glycerol and 
Pentaerythritol 
Types 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 


All Grades X to K 


BEREZ 


A dark wood resin 
available in solid 
or solution 


GLOSS OILS 


Gloss Oil 60 
Gloss Oil 65 


MALEIC MODIFIED 
ESTERS 


Crosby 1015, 1016, 
1417, 1418 


*AIl Pale Rosins and Resins Avail- 


able in New Type Light Tare, 
Scrap Value, Aluminum Drums. 


Bitihy i} 
CHEMICALS, INC. 
DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 


| Plante: Picayune, Mies., and De Rider. ba 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Santophen 45 controls slime in recirculated 
cooling water... Here are figures to prove it! 


WITH SANTOPHEN 45—This is an unretouched 
photo of an intercooler condenser, which had 
not been cleaned since the beginning of the 
Santophen 45 test in late 1949. The unit con- 
tained no slime and practically no corrosion. 


These statistics were compiled from ob- 
servations made on recirculating systems 
at one of the plants of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company. 


During 1948 and 1949, before Santophen ° 
45 was introduced, the slime problem was 
acute in a Monsanto 12,000-gallon-capac- 
ity air-conditioning cooling tower. To 
keep the system working efficiently, from 


RESEARCH CHEMISTS’ 


Here’s another new Monsanto chemical that is now available 
in semicommercial quantities. Like other new chemicals pre- 


three to five mechanical slime cleanouts 
were needed yearly. These operations cost 
from $300 to $500 each. Santophen 45 was 
introduced into the system late in 1949 
and has been in continuous use since. 
Results of a definite period of observation 
are as follows: On July 3, 1950, Santo- 
phen 45 was added at the rate of 100 
parts per million. This required only 10 
pounds of Santophen 45 for the 12,000- 
gallon system. Such applications were 
made biweekly until later in the fall when 
they were put on a weekly basis. In all, 
350 pounds of Santophen 45 were used 
at a cost of $119. Throughout the year, 
the exchangers gave a high level of heat 
transfer and did not require a single shutdown 
for mechanical cleanout. 


Santophen 45 (sodium trichlorophenate, 
technical) can be used alone or as an ex- 
tender for hard-to-get slime-control agents 
such as chlorine, sodium hypochlorite, so- 
dium pentachlorophenate and others, Used 
in combination with other slime-control 
chemicals, enhanced action against a wider 
range of microorganisms is achieved. San- 
tophen 45 is particularly effective in cool- 
ing waters acidified to pH 5.5 to 6.5. 


For a test sample, technical data and avail- 
ability information, mail the coupon or 
contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office. 


THREE BAI-ACCEPTED 
NONTOXIC 
PLASTICIZERS 


Available to manufacturers of food- 
packaging materials are three Monsanto 
Plasticizers which have been accepted as 
nontoxic by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


These are: Santicizer * 141 (octyldiphenyl 
phosphate), Santicizer B-16 (butyl phthalyl 
butyl glycolate) and Santicizer No. 15 
(ethyl phthalyl ethyl glycolate). 


For prices, data and technical aid in for- 
mulating nontoxic packaging materials, 
mail the coupon or contact the nearest 
Monsanto Sales Office. 


Round ‘em up... 
send ‘em home 


If you have empty carboys, returnable 
drums or tank cars around your plant, 
please round ’em up and send ’em back to 
your supplier promptly. Shipping contain- 
ers are in short supply. Returning contain- 
ers helps your supplier give better service. 


CORNER 


You may find something new here 


viously mentioned in this space, Diethyl Succinate is worth 


considering for its possibilities in developing and improving I> 
products. Experimental samples will be furnished on request. 


DIETHYL SUCCINATE 


CH,COOC>Hs 
CH,COOC>Hs 


Formula: 


Approximate Properties: 

Acidity(as succinic acid): .01% max. 

Appearance and Color: Essentially 
colorless, clear mobile liquid. 

Assay: 99-+%. 

Boiling Point: 120° C. at 30 mm. Hg. 

Crystallizing Point: Approx. — 20°. 


Solubi ity 


Refractive Index n2o- 1.417-8. 
Specific Gravity at 25° C./25° C.: 
1.037-9. 


Insolubl2 in water 
Soluble in alcoho! and ether. 
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Odor: Slight odor. 


Wt. per U. S. Gal.: 8.7 Ibs. at 25° C. 


Preparations that can be made with diethyl succinate which cannot be 
made directly from the anhydride: 


> 4 =CCH,CoOW 

! 
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Re : 
2: >CH CH, C44, Coot 


If either “R" or “R'" is aromatic, ring closure can be carried out by stand- 


Uohnson, Goldman & Schneider, J.A.C.S. 67, 1357 (1945).) 
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(Curtius, J. Prakt. Chem. (2) 92, 102 (1915). } 
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Ortho-nitrobiphenyl, 
low-priced plasticizer 
that’s efficient... 
and available 


If costs and availability of plasticizers are 
headaches in your business, we suggest 
you investigate Monsanto’s ortho-nitro- 
biphenyl. ONB is efficient as a primary 
plasticizer or as an extender, and it is im- 
mediately available in any quantities you 
need. It sells for only 1419 cents a pound 
in truckloads or carlots. 


Ortho-nitrobiphenyl (also known as ortho- 
nitrodiphenyl) is compatible with cellu- 
lose esters and ethers, polyvinyl chloride, 
polyvinyl butyral, polyvinyl acetate, sty- 
rene, rosin and rosin esters, modified 
phenolic resins, oil-soluble alkyd resins 
This wide compati- 
bility, plus its low hydrolysis rate and low 
price, makes ONB an unusually attractive 
plasticizer. 


and vegetable oils. 


Most resins, both natural and synthetic, 
can be plasticized with ONB. The amount 
of required plasticizer varies with the 
resins and the use of the finished product. 
Ihe volatility of ortho-nitrobiphenyl is 
less than diethyl phthalate and greater 
than dibutyl phthalate. 


Ortho-nitrobiphenyl is readily soluble in 
carbon tetrachloride, mineral spirits, pine 
oil, turpentine, benzene, acetone, glacial 
acetic acid and perchlorethylene. It is, 
itself, a good solvent. 


For technical information on ONB, con- 
tact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office or 
mail the coupon for a copy of Monsanto 
Technical Bulletin No. OD-102. 


Nonflammable 
heat-transfer medium 


For more than eight years, Monsanto 
AROCLOR * 1248 (chlorinated biphenyl 
has proved an ideal nonflammable, liquid- 
phase heat-transfer medium. AROCLOR 
1248 can be used continuously at tem- 
peratures up to 300° C., and at pressures 
of 30 pounds per square inch or less. Mail 
the coupon for details. 


SEND INFORMATION: 
Nontoxic Santicizers. 


(_] Santomerse 80. | AROCLOR 1248. 


SEND LITERATURE: 
Bultetin OD-102 (ONB). 
Booklet, Santomerse No. 1. 
SEND SAMPLE: 


| Santophen 45. {(_} Diethyl Succinate. 


Santomerse No. 1, all-purpose detergent 
and wetting agent, serves many industries 


To name the industries that have use for 
Monsanto Santomerse* No. 1 would 
amount to compiling a directory of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Versatility of the 
product makes it a valuable assistant in 
many operations. 


Santomerse No. 1 is effectively used for 
cleaning, penetration, dispersion, emulsi- 
fication and spreading. 


Santomerse No. 1, an anionic detergent, 
has a minimum of 40°, active alkyl aryl 
sulfonate, the remainder being principally 
inorganic builders. This combination has 
been found to be best for high efficiency 
and economy. 

Usefulness of Santomerse No. 1 covers a 
wide range of applications because the 
product is effective in hard or soft water, 
in acid or alkaline baths, in hot or cold 
solutions. Santomerse No. 1 can be used 
in operations where the pH is critical 
because it assumes the pH of the solu- 
tion in which it is used. 


There may be many places where Santo- 
merse No. 1 can improve efficiency and 
help you to turn out better products. Why 
not investigate these possibilities? Mail 
the coupon for a copy of Monsanto's 


New detergent offers you 
flexibility in formulating 


Monsanto now has available in commer- 
cial production a new detergent and wet- 
ting agent —Santomerse 80. Santomerse 
80 contains the same active ingredient as 
Santomerse No. 1, but is double strength. 
It has 80°), of active alkyl aryl sulfonate, 
the remaining 20°) being principally in- 
organic builders. 

Santomerse 80 is a synthetic detergent in 
concentrated form which gives more flexi- 
bility in formulating. It is recommended 
for specialty compounds where low in- 
organic content is desired. Its high con- 
centration of active alkyl aryl sulfonate 
permits a reduction in bulking of the fin- 
ished detergent mixtures, where this char- 
acteristic is desirable. In addition, it re- 
duces the requirement for 
space and material handling. 


warehouse 


Santomerse 80, available in flake form, 
can be blended easily with phosphates, 
carbonates and silicates. For complete in- 
formation, mail the coupon. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


booklet “‘Santomerse No. 1. . . All-purpose 
wetting agent and detergent,” which contains 
a great deal of technical information which 
may be useful to you. 





A few of the many 
uses of Santomerse No.1 











Railroad Car Cleaners 


mea =” 
Dehairing Hogs 


wo a 
= X ev 


Dairy Cleaners 


Household Cleaners 


- 


Agricultural Sprays 


These half-dozen uses of Santomerse No. 1 
may suggest applic ations in your business. 
If you want detailed information on spe- 
cific uses in your industry, contact the 
nearest Monsanto Sales Office or write 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Mon- 
santo (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


*Rey. U.S. Pat. OF. 


SERVING INDUSTRY,,, WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Please send, without cost or obligation, information, literature or samples as indicated 


at the left. 
Nome..... 
Company. . 
Street 
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inactivate metallic contaminants 
by sequestering with Pfizer |Gluconic Acid 














Unwanted traces of iron, aluminum, copper and other metals picked up 
from pipe lines and processing equipment can be rendered inactive by the 
use of small amounts of gluconic acid. This non-toxic, non-volatile, non- 
corrosive acid acts as an effective sequestering agent...makes it all but im- 
possible to detect the metal impurities by common analytical procedures. 
Gluconic acid prevents the precipitation of metallic cations at pH values 
ranging from 4.5 to relatively high caustic solutions. In the case of calcium 
and magnesium it has been proven particularly effective as a sequestering 
agent in relatively strong—3%—caustic concentrations. 
One of the mildest acids available, gluconic acid is used as a sequester- 
ing agent in many processes including textile printing, industrial water 
treatment and tanning, and in detergent formulations. It is marketed as 
an amber, 50% aqueous solution possessing a slight acetous odor, and has 
a specific gravity of 1.24 at 25°C, 


Write our Technical Service Department today for complete informa- 


>. PHAR 


tion, samples and prices, 


Without Gluconic Acid A small amount of gluconic acid was added to one of two beakers contain- With Gluconic Acid 
ing an iron solution. Both solutions were made alkaline by the addition 
of caustic soda, In the case of the solution without the gluconic acid, a 
precipitate of ferric hydroxide was formed, The solution with the glu- 
conic acid remained clear even ‘hough adjusted to the same alkalinity. 


GLUCONIC ACID 


AMMONIUM GLUCONATE + CALCIUM GLUCONATE * COPPER GLUCONATE * FERROUS GLUCONATE * MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE 
MANGANESE GLUCONATE * POTASSIUM GLUCONATE + SODIUM GLUCONATE 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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RESEARCH 


INFRA-RED SPECTROMETRY: Key to 


a new 


look in chemical manufacturing. 


New Role For Infra-Red 


On-the-spot process control is now within the grasp of 





infra-red instrumentation techniques. 


Rapid quantitative analysis of complex mixtures, one of 





infra-red’s strong points, offers the attractive possibility of ... 


Converting many batch-wise operations to more economical 





continuous flow processes. 


The infra-red spectrometer has proved 
itself in the research and process con- 
trol laboratory. But this is just a start. 
Infra-red experts like Van Zandt Wil- 
liams of The Perkin-Elmer Corp., 
Norwalk, Conn., look forward to the 
day infra-red will be right in the pro- 
duction line. Primarily an analytical 
tool, it has much to offer in this ca- 
pacity. The reason is simple: Infra- 
red offers rapid, reliable answers to 
the questions: What is it? How much? 

When a chemical compound is sub- 
jected to infra-red radiation, it usually 
absorbs a certain amount and transmits 
the remainder depending upon wave 
length of radiation used. If per cent 
absorption (or transmission) is plotted 
wave length for the 
infra-red range, a characteristic curve 


against entire 
is obtained. This curve, specific as a 
fingerprint, provides a sure-fire means 
of identification for previously char- 
acterized compounds and a first rate 
clue to the identity of unknowns. 
Absorption values are not only 
characteristic of the compound as a 
whole, but often are also characteris- 
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tic of atomic groupings within the 
molecule. Thus, a good deal of struc- 
tural information can be deduced from 
an inspection of an unknown com- 
pound’s spectrum. Infra-red data of 
this kind has played a major role in 
the characterization of cortisone, peni 
cillin and many others. 

In the hands of a competent oper 
ator, the infra-red (I.R.) spectrom 
eter is a complete analytical tool. Un 
like such singular values 
point, boiling point, 


as melting 
index of 
tion, etc., the infra-red spectrum is a 
combination of physical check points. 
Matching of an with a 
known spectrum is immediate proof 
of identitv. This holds true for mix 
tures as well, where the final spectrum 


refrac 


unknown 


is generally the superposition of the 
individual component spectra. More- 
over, quantitative analysis is readily 
accomplished by measurement of 
band intensities at 
lengths. 


specific wave 
But 
ilso has less obvious advantages over 


analytical 


Isomers Are Easy: infra-red 


more conventional tech- 


niques. Molecular weight, for example, 
is of little concern to the IR. spec- 
trum. Close boiling hydrocarbon 
isomers—a tough nut for distillation— 
produce sharp spectral differences. 
Structure is the determining factor; 
positional single 
methyl group is enough to produce a 
sharp spectral contrast. 

Infra-red in industry finds ready ap- 
plication in important 
quantitative analysis of mixtures; 
qualitative purity determination; iden- 
tification and characterization of new 
or unknown Aside from 
its inherent suitability to these activi- 
LR. endowed 
with additional operating benefits. 

Samples may be 


difference in a 


three jobs: 


substances. 


ties, spectrometry is 
solid, liquid, o1 
No more than a few milli 
grams are needed and the material 
may be recovered intact. Data is re 
corded rapidly, can be kept in per- 
manent form tor future reference. Best 
of all, every organic compound and 
most inorganics have characteristic 
I.R. spectra—the method is almost 
universally applicable. 


gaseous. 


The past decade has witnessed an 
industrial awakening to the potential- 
ties of infra-red. Research uses have 
led the way, but application in process 
control didn’t lag far behind. Today 
the infra-red spectrometer is a fa- 
miliar standby of the modern analyti- 
cal laboratory. Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Co. uses it to determine the gamma 
isomer content of benzene hexachlor- 
ide; Merck & Co. has a specifie LR. 
assay for penicillin G; Du Pont has 
used the instrument for the determina- 
tion of small amounts of water in its 


VAN WILLIAMS: 


overcome. 


Obstacles can 





MERCOID 


SOLVES INDUSTRY'S AUTOMATIC CONTROL PROBLEM 


THE ONLY 100% MERCURY 
SWITCH EQUIPPED CONTROLS 


Liquid Level 


Ol Burner Satety 


Float mg Transtormer-Relay 


1f you have o problem on the automatic 

ontrol of pressure, temperature, liquid level, 

mechanical operations, etc., it will poy 

you to consult Mercoid’s engineering staff — 
ae ot 6s service. 

( lete ( » request 


‘ic 8 233225 
PROCESS STEAM 


PER THOUSAND 


wee ceeocess 
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a 

a 


It’s a non-profit rate. 
Offered with it, in the 


same location, are 


* 


hydro-electric power as low as 


5.3 mills per kwh, treated 
water at 5 cents per thousand 
gallons, low-cost plant sites and 
many other services. 





That's GRDA’s unique propo- 
sition for industries secking a 
location. 


Write today for illus- 
trated booklet deserib- 
ing the many unusual 
factors favoring indus- 
trial location in North- 
eastern Oklahoma 
Address Drawer 112B. 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 
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RESEARCH . 


Humble 


spectromete! 


Oil Co. 
made-to 


Freon refrigerants; 
finds the LR. 
order for analysis of petroleum frac 
tions. 

Chemical 
today are batch-wise 
tions. A given quantity of starting 
material reacts under controlled tem- 
perature, flow, and pressure in a given 
amount of time to produce 
product. When conditions are op 
timum, the yield is maximum. Effi 
ciency of any one operation is de 
termined by analyzing a sample of the 
final products and comparing the ac 
tual yield to the theoretical. If the 
result isn’t up to snuff, the 
variables are adjusted prior to run 
ning the next batch. 

Built-In Control: An LR. analyzer 
in the production train could supply a 
continuous check on the process 
through all its phases. Product-analysis 
would be built into the process. In 
time, it is quite probable that infra- 
red will change the very nature of the 
manufacturing process. LR. 
abetted by proper 
could automatically control a 
from start to finish and change 


manufacturing processes 


largely opera- 


a desired 


process 


analyzers, 
instrumentation, 
process 


it from 


batch-wise 


But the 


There are 


to continuous flow. 

is not entirely 
limitations to the use of 
infra-red in the production line—both 
in apparatus and in personnel. Spec 
trometer rock 
salt, subject to attack by water vapor 
and other 
prevalent in chemical plants. The in 


picture rosy. 


prisms are made _ of 


atmospheric constituents 
within close 

limits 
are also 


struments must operate 


electrical and optical 
large 


tabu. 


nowe 
varlations 
instrument, the 
delicate 
functioning 


temperature 
A delicate 
trometer 


spec 
handling. 
When correctly, any 
skilled operate it; if it 
goes on the blink, an expert is needed. 

Despite these Williams 
feels the job can be done. In fact it 
has been done; an LR. analyzer 
used for a time in the manufacture 
of butadiene. Experience 
that one big obstacle 
use of I.R. analyzers in production 
is the reluctance of plant men to learn 
their potentialities and give 
fair trial. However, 
red has been 


requires 

person can 
handicaps, 
was 
has shown 


to widespread 


them a 
interest in infra 
steadily and 
trials are 


growing 
additional process-line now 


being planned. 


Hot Atom Road Test 


Researchers of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. are harnessing radioactivity in 
their quest for better road building 
materials. Now, a simple, reliable 
laboratory test forecasts probable ex- 
tent of asphalt road deterioration due 
to moisture. 
The new procedure gages the effect 
of water on asphalt coatings, will aid 
in the development of 
asphalt-toughening 

Crushed stone and 
dinarily coated and bound 
phalt in road building. 
weakens this coating 
it to slough off, leaving an exposed 
and highlv _ traffic-vulnerable — stone 
surface. Most existing methods for de 
termining this type of disintegration 
rely on visual estimation of exposed 
gravel surface after the 
Beauty 
nique is its ability 
durability on the 
terials. 

A small 


calcium 


improved 
additives. 

gravel is o1 
with as 
Moisture 
and often causes 


damage has 
of the new tech 
to predict road 


been done. 
strength of test ma 
amount of beta-emitting 
chloride is deposited on a 
sample of gravel prior to coating with 
asphalt. The sample is then 
the water treatment. If the 
jacket breaks down, the 
calcium chloride 
in the 
sulting 


given 
asphalt 
radioactive 
under-coat dissolves 
of the re 
measured with 
a measure of 
indirectly, a 


Radioactivity 
solution 


water. 


Geiger counter—is then 


the exposed area, and 


measure of the durability of the as 
phalt coat. 

This preliminary data, in the hands 
of the asphalt manufacturer, is’ the 
tip-off to the efficiency of his product, 
should be a boon to the develop- 
ment of superior materials. 

a 
Paper Coating: Dow Chemical Co, has 
recently patented (U.S. 2,537,114) a 
coating Composition prepared by mix- 
ing an aqueous solution of a copolymer 
of butadiene and with an 
aqueous dispersion of an inert 


stvrene 
min 
Pres 
formulation im 


eral pigment containing a size. 
of latex in the 
flexibility, resistance 
and printing properties. 

* 
Tracing the flow of un 
derground water is now simplified by 


ence 
proves the oloss, 


to curl, 
Borax Tracer: 


the use of borax. The method, covered 
by a Phillips Petroleum Co. patent 
(U.S. 2,553,900), will be especially 
valuable to oil producers revitalizing 
spent wells with water pressure. In 
jected water contains borax detected 
later by spectrographic analysis. 
© 

New Plasticizer: Hooker Electrochem- 
offering MPS-500--a 
plasticizer for 


ical Co. is now 
vinyl 
compounds. Imparts flame retardance 
and good strength characteristics. May 
be used alone or in conjunction with 
other plasticizers. 


new low-cost 
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uae you gét it... 
OES [make a difference 





When you place your order, 

with Barrett you’re assured prompt, 
dependable service and top quality 
products, backed by 97 years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 


kk a 
WHEN YOU NEED A COALTAR CHEMICAL l Germ ream) 





Phenols Phthalic Anhydride Lutidines 

Cresols Dibuty! Phthalate Tar Acid Oils 

Cresylic Acids ELASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer | Neutral Coal-tar Oils 
Chlorincted Tar Acids “ELASTEX" 10-P Plasticizer © Coal-tar Creosote 

Xylenols “ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer CUMA* Paracoumarone- 
Pickling Inhibitors “ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer Indere Resin 

Benzol Phenolic Resins Carbonex* Rubber Compounding 
Toluol Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) Hydrocarbon 


Xylol Pyridines Bardol* Rubber Compounding THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Naphthalene Picolines Oil ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Hi-Flash Solvent Quinoline Flotation Agents Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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CRABGRASS-FREE LAWNS are the aim of every true lawn lover. 
Poday. thanks to Potassium Cyanate. a recent Cyanamid de- 
velopment, a simple method of killing crabgrass is available to 
everyone. The effectiveness of Potassium Cyanate has been 
proved in extensive tests by Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and ‘Turf Specialists. It is not dangerous to children or pets 


and is easily sprayed on for overall or spot coverage. Write for 
complete information. 
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WET PAPER IS STRONG PAPER 
if it is treated with Cyana- 
mid’s PAREZ! 


These resins not only im- 


Resins. 


prove the wet strength of 
paper. but inerease its dry 
strength as well. Thus, the 
uses for paper are broad- 
ened, its dependability in- 
creased in such applications 
as grocery bags. frozen food 
containers, napkins. wiping 
cloths. map and blueprint 
papers...to mention a few, 
Perhaps PAREZ Resins ean 
improve the quality of your 


paper products. 





600 TONS PER HOUR of sulfur or bauxite can be handled by this 
new ship unloader installed at Cyanamid’s Warners Plant in 
Linden, New Jersey. Consisting of an unloading tower and a 
new type of boom stacker with auxiliary conveying and dis- 
tributing equipment. this installation has reduced previous 
handling time by 50°7. The use of the newest methods and 
equipment is part of Cyanamid’s continuous effort to increase 
operating efficiency and lower production costs. 
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COLORED COTTON FABRICS are supplied in numerous, appealing 
designs by high speed machines like the one shown. The colors 
used must meet high standards—superior aniline blacks, for 
example, made from Cyanamid’s AERO* Brand Yellow Prus- 
siate of Soda and Yellow Prussiate of Potash. These blacks, in 
combination with vat dyes, rapid fasts and steam colors, 
possess good printing properties for both cotton and rayon, 


producing dense tones with a minimum tendering of the fabric. 
* Trade-mark 


AMERICAN 
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NEW PRODUCT NEWS 
3, 3’- Iminobispropylamine 


NA CH, CH CH, - NH, 
\ CH, CH, CH, “4 NH, 


This compound is a colorless, high boiling, strongly 

basic amine. It does not discolor as rapidly on 
storage as most compounds of this type, an indi- 
cation of greater resistance to air oxidation. It is 
completely miscible in’ water, alcohols, hydro- 
carbons, and most other common organic solvents. 
Possible uses: synthesis of ion-exchange resins 
and as an intermediate in pharmaceuticals and 


dyestuffs. 
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Sharples 


FROM RESEARCH 
TO INDUSTRY 








This primary amine is a versatile compound of value as a reactant or 
solvent for many processes. 

The more important uses, as well as those suggested in the technical 
literature, are given below to aid you in an evaluation of the usefulness 
of Sharples Ethylamine. 


PRESENT AND SUGGESTED USES 
AGRICULTURE: Preparation of dry salt of 2,4-D acid. 
CERAMICS: Deflocculating agent for increasing strength of clay bodies. 


SOLVENT: Selective solvent in petroleum and vegetable oil refining. 
Solvent for wide range of organic compounds. 








EMULSIONS: Intermediate for fatty acid soaps used as emulsifying agents. 


PLASTICS: Condensing agent and intermediate for resins. Preparation 
of amides (plasticizers). 


RUBBER: Synthesis of vulcanization accelerators. Stabilizer for latex. 


TEXTILES : Intermediate for surface-active agents, dyestuffs and sizing 
compounds. 


PROPERTIES 


Color Clear and Water White 
Specific Gravity 

@ 20/20° C. 0.78-0.80 
Monoethylamine 

Content 70% (min.) 
Flash Point Below O’F. 
Molecular Weight 

(anhydrous) 45.08 








Address Inquiries to Department A 


Sharples Chemicals Inc. 


SALES OFFICES: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York + 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
West Coast: Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
Canada: Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


Export: Airco Company International, New York 25 th YEAR 
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TAR PROCESSING: 


Vacuum is the key. 


Less Pressure—More Product 


Use of a vacuum in the second of two stages in continuous 
coal tar distillation reduces cracking and formation of carbon during 





final distillation. 


Reduction in cracking makes for purer products 





cially in the anthracene fraction. 


Vacuum staging—a German addition 
to double flash coal tar 
distillation technique is providing in- 
dustry both a 
product and highe 
fractions as 


continuous 
cleaner, more 
vields of such 
anthracene. °® 

rhe process, a joint development ot 
Koppers ot and the Gesell 
schatt) fiir Teerverwertung, had _ its 
plant-scale baptism in Gelsenkirchenet 
Bergwarke AG's recently reopened 
Carolineglick works in the Ruhr. 
the 
continuous distillation proce SS as used 


Essen 


Present versions of two-stage 
in the U.S specify both separations 
under while 
this new German application substi 


atmospheric — pressure, 
tutes vacuum in the second stage. 

of a vacuum in this flash 
chamber makes possible the 


Phe use 
use ot 
greatly reduced temperature to ef 
fect a separation. This. in turn, cuts 
cracking and carbon formation. 
Corrosion in the stills—a major 
headache with tar temperatures over 
340 C—is reduced since the top tem 
perature the 


second ad- 


anywhere in 
system is 330. A 
vantage: the purified anthracene oil 
will cake in simple crystallizers. 


reac hed 
new 


\ S 
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salable 


espe- 


Phe joint-development of the vac- 
uum Koppers and GFT 
is a result of independent develop- 
ments of each concern. Back in 1935, 
Koppers first introduced continuous 
coal tar distillation into Germany. 
Then, in 1942 the first vacuum unit 
in Germany was built for the GFT 
plant at Duisburg-Meiderich—but this 
used a single stage vacuum flash. It 
was not until after the war that the 
two companies teamed together to 
develop the double flash process. 

The Carolinegliick plant, chosen 
as the site of the first installation, 
utilizes 250 tons of tar per day. Since 
then a 400 ton day plant at Becton, 
England, and a 150 ton, day installa- 
tion at Uithorn, Holland, have begun 
operation, Another plant in Germany 
is scheduled to go oustream in 1952. 

The process ‘gets its name from the 
two flash chambers used in series to 
fractionate the tar constituents. The 
crude tar, after dehydration, is heated 
under pressure to 330 C in a pipe 
still and flashed in the column op- 
erating at atmospheric pressure. The 
light oil (benzene, toluene and 
xylene), carbolic oil (tar acids and 
some naphthalene) and naphthalene 
are separated in this column. 


process by 


The residue is then reheated to 
320 C in the pipe still and flashed 
under vacuum in the second column. 
Wash oil (mainly creosote) goes over 
head, the anthracene oil emerges as 
a sidestream with pitch remaining in 
the still bottoms. 

Usual purification methods are 
used for all but the anthracene oil. 
From this an anthracene cake can be 
crystallized in a simple water-cooled 
agitated crystallizer. Oil content of 
the cake, in turn, is readily reduced 
to 2% by centrifugation, eliminating 
need for a filter press in oil removal. 

The ratio of distillation products 
naturally will varv as different start 
ing coals are u: Carolinegliick, 
which draws seven different 
cokeries, has an average production 
of 1% light oil, 3.5% 
11% naphthalene oil, 10% wash oil, 
24% fuel oil, 3% and 
47.5% pitch. 

The vacuum 
reported to increase oil yield by 5% 
over the old pot still system. The new 
method gives a 60% heat 
required. These, combined with the 
production of a cleaner, more salable 
product point up a definite advantage 
to the vacuum process. 


used. 
upon 


earbolic oil, 
anthracene 


two stage system is 


Saving mm 


Petro-Process Switch 


The petrochemical industry's expan- 
sion—by virtue of cheaper production 
—has been rapid: The 7 million tons 
of petrochemicals produced in 1950 
is double the production three years 
ago, says Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 
Basic reason for this tremendous ex- 
pansion is the relative cheapness of 
carrying out the three main petro- 
chemical processes to produce thou- 
sands of specific chemicals. The pro- 
esses are cracking, synthesis and poly- 
merization. These processes are versa- 
tile, for petrochemists estimate that 
they could manufacture more than 
half a= million but the 
stickler is finding uses for them all. 

One of the biggest shots in the arm 
of the industry came during World 
War Il, when petroleum polymers 
were the basis for the billion-dollar 
synthetic rubber industry. The soap 
industry currently many petro- 
chemicals in detergent manufacture, 
while over 70% of the industrial alco- 
hols used as solvents or as bases for 
synthesis are now synthetic. 

Over half of all organic chemicals 
now come from oil, Standard reports. 

But there’s still room for further ex- 
panion, since all chemical production 
from petroleum and natural gas last 
year required less than a 


chemicals 


uses 


two-hun- 
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Chlorine is indispensable for the purification of municipal water 
supplies. Sometimes the complex problems encountered in deliv- 
ering safe and palatable water create the need for an effective 
dechlor to control the final chlorine content of the water as it 
enters the mains. 


Many of the country’s important municipalities make routine 
use of ‘‘Virginia’”’ Liquid Sulfur Dioxide (‘‘Esotoo’’) in their treat- 
ing plants. They have found that the relative ease with which 
99.98+- percent pure SO, can be controlled as a dechlor makes it 

no problem to have palatable 
water. 

The area of “Virginia” SO, 
usefulness is broad—covers 
more than 40diverse industries. 
For over 30 years our technical 
staff has been helping concerns 
in adapting this versatile, in- 
expensive chemical to their 
products and processes—as a 
reducing, bleaching, or neutral- 
izing agent, preservative, anti- 
chlor, or pH control. We'd like 
to survey your process with a 
view to increasing efficiency 
and production, hiking your 
profits. Send today for our SO, 
descriptive booklet. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
Dept. Cl, West Norfolk, Virginia 


kield Offices 

NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO VIRGINIA 
ATLANTA He KEEN tae 
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dredth by weight of all the oil and gas 
produced. 

* 
Battery Charger: A new battery 
charger for industrial trucks is being 
introduced by Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. Main feature: it re 
duces the human element to a mini 
mum. Plug it in—set clocks—throw a 
switch. It is available for either lead 
acid or nickel-alkaline batteries. 

° 
Vertical Motors: Vertical, solid-shaft 
capacitor motors with standardized 
mounting dimensions are now being 
marketed by General Electric. They 
are available in ratings from %4 to 
5 hp. Principal application: jet 
pumps. 

= 
Air Filter: Developed originally for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, an 
absolute air filter is now being pro 
duced in quantity for general com 
mercial use by Cambridge Corp. De 
signed to remove better than 99.98% 
of all dust, spores and other micro 
scopic foreign matter from the air, it 
is especially applicable where ab 
solutely clean air is needed for proc- 
essing, or where toxic or radioactive 
fumes or dust must be prevented from 
escaping to the atmosphere. Two 
standard sizes are being made with 
rated capacities of 500 and 850 cubic 
feet of air per minute. 

a 
Heavy-Duty Valve: Equipped with 
totally enclosed gear reduction drive, 
Valve No. 788, made by R-S Products 
Corp., features a babbitted seat, stain- 
less steel welded to the periphery of 
the valve disc. The metal-to-metal 
seat is said to yie ‘Id satisfactory shut- 
off. For instance with a 350 head of 
ambient water a 36 in. valve had a 
leakage of only 50 gph. 

7 


Compact Oven: A table model me 
chanically convected oven, requiring 
half the table space of conventional 
units of this type, has been developed 
by Electric Hotpack Co. Interior di- 
mensions of the chamber are 12” wide 
x 14” deep x 14” high; exterior dimen- 
sions are 23” wide x 20” deep x 
40” high. Temperature range is from 
35 C to 180 C. 
* 

Impeller Pumps: De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co. is now introducing a new 
series of multi-stage opposed impeller 
pumps designed for service up to 
1000 gpm and 1200 psi and maximum 
temperature of 400 F. Main applica 
tions suggested: boiler feed service 
caustic handling, water services such 


as descaling. 
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PPEUVCIALILIRS 


OPTICAL BLEACHES: Sunshine in every soap package. 


It Started With Solium 


Optical bleaches, now consumed at the rate of over 150,000 
pounds a month, are being incorporated into virtually every leading 
brand of laundry soap and detergent. 





Although soap is the principal consumer, sales of these 





whitening agents are growing in the textile and paper fields too. 
Among other. specialty uses: the new powder bleaches, “invisible” 


laundry markers. 


And public health officials are interested in a test for clean- 





liness of food utensils and dishes which is based on “invisible” dyes. 
Manufacturers are also evaluating it, may add fluorescent dyes to 


dishwashing compounds. 


In her post-World War II chemical 
education, the American housewife 
developed more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a number of 
or less chemical terms, e.g., 
synthetic detergent, aerosol . . 


more 
DDT, 
. and 
of course, Solium. The latter, if more 
of a gift to advertising than to the 
chemical world, was one of the chemi- 
cal industry’s true “sleepers”. Since 
its incorporation in soap (CI, Feb. 
1948), Solium and_ other optical 
bleaches like it have moved from 
relative obscurity to a leading place 
in chemical specialties, and today are 
potent factors in the sale of almost 
every leading brand of laundry soap. 

These compounds are actually dyes 
(in that they possess high affinity for 
textiles, especially cotton) which have 
the property of absorbing ultraviolet 
light, and emitting it as light of 
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fonger wave lengths—visible light. 
Most off-color textiles are yellow or 
gray in cast, and these whiteners 
(also called brighteners, white dyes, 
invisible dyes, optical bleaches) emit 
light that masks these colors. In the 
case of household soaps, the com- 
pound is chosen to yield blue fluo- 
rescence, since cotton yellows with 
age. Although in this respect optical 
bleaches ave similar to bluing which 
also counteracts the yellow of fabrics, 
they differ in that they increase total 
reflectance from the fabric, make col- 
ored fabrics appear brighter as well 
as make white ones whiter. Bluing, 
on the other hand, cuts down on 
reflectance from the surface. 

Off the Shelf: When ad men first 
started shouting about “packaged sun- 
shine”, many thought it was just an- 
other gimmick for selling soap. Soon 


they found out that wasn't the story 
at all, that Lever had stolen a march 
on the field by incorporating in soap 
these fluorescent brighteners that had 
been used in the textile industry 
particularly in Germany. Most dye 
companies had similar compounds on 
the shelf, were soon going through 
their files to pick out the likeliest pos- 
sibilities, and shortly thereafter were 
selling their wares to soap companies 
and laundry supply houses. 

Optical bleaches for soap and 
detergents can be made from a variety 
of compounds modified to impart 
these desired properties: 1. They must 
not absorb appreciable quantities of 
visible light while absorbing ultra- 
violet light. 2. They must be soluble 
enough so that they can be applied 
to textiles from a water solution. 3. 
The material they are to brighten 
(generally cotton in the case of laun- 
dry products) must selectively absorb 
them. 4. They must emit an intense 
blue fluorescence. 5. They must be 
fast to the common household hypo- 
chlorite bleach. 

Such specific properties are built 
into compounds with structures ex- 
hibiting optical bleaching activity. 
Diaminostilbene, beta-methylumbelli- 
ferone and diphenylimidazolone are 
examples of chemicals that can be 
used. Although an almost infinite 
number of modifications of different 
suitable chemical classes is possible, 
the majority of products on the market 
contain the stilbene nucleus modified 
to suit the intended application. 

Soap and synthetic detergents for 
household laundering are the princi- 
pal outlets, represent about 95% of 
the market, now a lusty 150,000- 
200,000 Ibs. a month. This is pretty 
big business, for with optical bleaches 
priced at $5 a lb. and up, the total is 
in the $1 million-a-month class. 

Just a Pinch: The percentage of 
brightener added is not great—1 Ib. 
per 2,000-5,000 Ibs. of soap or de- 
tergent, with a concentration about 
midway between these limits the aver- 
age. It is easily added by blending 
into the final product or incorporating 
into the fluid material before spray 
or drum drying. At the concentration 
of detergent the housewife finds right 
for her machine or tub, this quantity 
imparts a noticeable brightness to 
laundry, an effect that becomes more 
apparent with continued use. This is 
fortunate, for the solubility of most 
optical bleaches is limited (less than 
0.1%), and if greater concentrations 
were needed to brighten laundry, more 
soluble compounds would have to 
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FILTER 


A Great Filter in 
a Great Field — 


Antibiotics! 


Again Oliver United comes up with the engineering service 
and the right filter design for handling new and unexplored 
filtration problems. We refer to the various ‘antibiotics’ 
which are making great names for themselves in the field 
of medicine. 





In several plants, on several different products, the Oliver 
Precoat Filter has proved to be a practical filter for handling 
the peculiar, almost unfilterable, solids produced in the 
various processes. The cakes formed are thin, sticky and 
flow-retarding yet the Precoats handle them effectively and 
economically. In some instances the Precoats are ‘continuous 
vacuum’; in others, ‘continuous pressure.’ Either design, they 
sure are doing good work. 


It may well be that your filtration problem doesn’t cali for 
an Oliver Precoat Filter (Bulletin 217). Whatever it requires, 
bear in mind that our engineers will bring to that problem 
44 years of filtration experience and many types of filters 
involving all three classes: continuous vacuum, continuous 
pressure and batch pressure. We have complete testing facil- 
ities to help make the selection the right one for your 
requirements, 





Another Oliver United filter that has already proved its worth 
in handling ‘antibiotics’ provides further evidence of Oliver 
United's broad service to industry. We refer to the Oliver 
Horizontal Filter. This filter rotates on a horizontal plane 
with full visibility of feeding, filtering, washing and cake 
discharging. It is ideal for handling crystalline or coarse 
products. Bulletin 218 gives the details. 


One of several 8’x10’ Oliver Continuous Vacuum 
Precoat Filters in the big Lederle Laboratories, Pearl 
River, N. Y. This single division of American Cyana- 
mid Company has eleven Precoats in its plant. 


New York 18 — 33 W. 42nd St Chicago 1 — 221 N. LoSalle St. 
Ookland 1 — 2900 Glascock St. San Francisco 11 — 260 Colif. St. 
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SPECIALTIES. « «+ « 


be developed. In fact, the continued 
growth of liquid detergents is giving 
some manufacturers concern, has 
spurred work to increase solubility. 

Not only housewives, but commer- 
cial laundries as well, have been sold 
on the virtues of brighteners. They are 
interested in turning out whiter 
clothes, but equally important, aim 
for uniform shades, practically an im- 
possibility with laundry bluing but 
easily attainable with brighteners. Dif- 
ferent amounts of brightener are re- 
quired, depending upon the stage of 
the wash cycle at which it is added. 
If added during a soaping step, for 
example, more is needed than if added 
in a final rinse where wash-fastness 
and hypochlorite stability are not ma- 
jor considerations. 

Because of low solubility, stock solu- 
tions can’t be made up, so laundry 
jobbers, to whom dyestuffs makers 
sell, usually cut back the brighteners 
with alkali and in some cases add 
perborate. Then too, the materials 
may be incorporated in starches, 
sours, etc., making, in the case of 
sours, acid stability a prime requisite. 

Powder Bleaches: A new market 
for brighteners is represented by pow- 
der bleaches (CIW, April 14), some 
of which employ them in place of, or 
in conjunction with sodium perborate 
(a “booster” of the brightening action, 
as is alkali). New brands of these 
products have been appearing, and if 
the trend continues, they could con- 
sume substantial quantities. 

Another use of interest to specialties 
makers lies in the “fluorochromatic 
method” for determining the presence 
of organic matter on dishware, a de 
velopment of Emil Domingo of the 
New York City Department of Health. 
He told members of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Association 
about it last December, and that group 
has a special committee checking on 
it. Basically it consists of immersing 
a dish in a solution of an optical dye, 
rinsing, and examining under filtered 
ultraviolet light. The dye adheres to 
organic matter not removed in clean- 
ing, and fluoresces to reveal it. This 
simple and rapid method for inspection 
of utensils in food plants and res- 
taurants has many advantages over 
bacteriological methods, and if widely 
adopted, manufacturers of dish-wash- 
ing compounds may include suitable 
dyes in their formulations. 

While such specialties applications 
offer new outlets, both the textile and 
paper (for whitening high quality 
products) fields continue to grow as 
consumers. Activity in textiles (which 
probably consume about half of the 
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brighteners not going into household 
soap) is centered around developing 
brighteners with affinity for all types 
of fabrics. Among the largest factors 
in this field are Caleo Chemical Divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid, Ciba, 
Du Pont, Geigy and General Dyestuff. 
Household laundry products, still 
the big plum, contain whiteners de 
veloped primarily for cotton. Here the 
principal manufacturers include An- 
tara Products (division of General Dye- 
stuff handling General Aniline’s non- 
textile sales), Caleco and Du Pont. 


Relief Ahead on Soaps 
The final draft of a revision of Ceiling 
Price Regulation 10 has been approv- 
ed by the Advisory Committee of the 
Soap, Cleanser and Synthetic Deter- 
gents Industry, but it has not yet 
been sent to price director Michael 
Di Salle’s office, and the Office of 
Price Stabilization does not yet know 
when it will be issued. 

CPR-10 covers sales by makers of 
a wide range of soaps, soap products, 
cleansers and synthetic detergents 
commonly sold for household use. 
Ceiling prices are set at the highest 
prices established by manufacturers 
on the basis of sales during the month 


of December, 1950. The industry 
feels that the regulation is ambiguous, 
and at a meeting with OPS officials, 
worked out a revised form to include 
sales for industrial, institutional and 
government use as well, and to more 
clearly define the items covered. 

Ceiling prices under the revised 
regulation would still be on the same 
general level as under the present 
CPR-10. However, it provides that 
manufacturers of liquid and_ paste 
soaps and cleaning specialties using 
imported vegetable oils as ingredients 
may add any increased costs of such 
oils over the dollars-and-cents prices 
in the regulation. The revision would 
also permit adding any authorized in- 
crease in domestic vegetable oils, 
ceiling prices of which are set under 
CPR-6 (Fats & Oils). 

e 

Whittemore Shift: First truckload of 
machinery has been moved from the 
Cambridge, Mass., plant of Whitte- 
more Corp., to the company’s new 
shoe polish plant at Fayette, Ala., 
which will become Southern head- 
quarters for the century-old company. 
The machinery shipped from Cam- 
bridge, as well as newly-purchased 
equipment, is expected to be in oper- 
ation by the end of the month. 


Aerosol Solves Lubricant Problem 


Regal Chemical and Army Engineers 
team up to develop special aerosol- 
dispensed lubricant for cylinders of 
oxygen plants. 

The new method of lubricating these 
cylinders is an out-growth of research 
conducted by the Army Engineer Re- 
search & Development Laboratories 


J. A. SARGEANT: Ringing the bell with 


an aerosol, 


(ERDL) on preservatives used in pre- 
paring equipment for shipment. Plants 
to turn out oxygen are items which 
the Army Corps of Engineers is 
charged with developing, procuring 
and maintaining; and in seeking to 
pressure-pack a special lubricant for 
cylinders of such units, the engineers 
turned to Regal Chemical Corp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., aerosol pioneer. 
James A. Sargeant, chief of ERDL’s 
Packaging Development Branch told 
CuemicaL Week that petroleum lubri- 
cants cannot be used with oxygen 
plants, so a fluorocarbon (Dow Chemi- 
cal product) is employed. The formu- 
lation, called fluorolube HG anti-cor- 
rosive spray (it has an added corro- 
sion inhibitor), is stable in oxygen. 
Developing a suitable valve was 
the key to a method of pressure-pack- 
ing and applying the lubricant, and 
Regal, which is now making the units, 
devoted about fourteen months to the 
project. The applicator tube is of a 
soft metal composition, can be bent 
and shoved through cylinder ports or 
other openings. The nozzle at the end 
is pierced with minute holes at angles 
around its perimeter so that the spray 
completely covers cylinder walls when 
button on top of the can is pressed. 
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Spotlight 


on 


American industry has the productive capacity ... organic chemicals—assuring production continuity. 
» skilled mz wer... machinery ... engineering . 
+ skilled manpower machinery engineerin, Celanese also serves industry through experimental 
ability ‘Xperience anageme Give ‘aw ; . . . ; 
: nility ictictiiid: sista ey os iad nt. bg i ae laboratories and pilot plants ... a nationwide dis- 
iaterials, and the finished products will roll off the eat 
_ yeni dt a aaa ‘ * t tribution system ... and technical data and as- 
assembly line in greater amounts than ever before. . . . . . 
rine : ‘iti sistance backed by a generation of experience in 


That’s a service job that Celanese is doing for many petroleum chemistry. 


industries—producing volume quantities of organic ; , , : j , 7 
ndustries— producing volu juantities 5 Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 


chemicals that are basic materials in the manufac- sion, Dept. 501-G, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


ture of plastics, textiles, adhesives, laminates, paints, 
and finishes. Employing the most advanced methods 
in production, Celanese is operating on a round-the- 
clock schedule to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for these organics. 

The modern Celanese chemical plant near Bishop, 
Texas, located in the heart of the gas fields, draws 


on nearby sources of natural gas to produce these CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
ACETIC ACID + ACETALDEHYDE + FORMALDEHYDE + PARAFORMALDEHYDE + ACETONE -+ BUTYL ALCOHOLS + METHANOL 
NORMAL PROPANOL + BUTYLENE GLYCOLS + DIPROPYLENE GLYCOL + PROPYLENE GLYCOL + PROPYLENE OXIDE - TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES 
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Fly Fighter: A new fly killer boasting 
a unique formulation and being sold 
solely by radio-solicited mail orders is 
making a heavy dent in the household 
fly spray field. It’s Fli-Pel, a synergis- 
tic combination of lindane, allethrin 
and a number of other constituents 
in which the manufacturer, Fli-Pel Co. 
Chicago), has such faith that it is 
offering the product on a money-back 
guarantee. 

The insecticide is being plugged 
over 520 radio stations, and soon 
will have a TV cartoon sequence add- 
ed to its “sales force.” Rather strong 
claims are made for Fli-Pel over the 
air—treat a 6-room house for $2.98 
retail price of one pint and if one 
fly enters and lives, you get your 
money back—but the company reports 
that sales are booming and there are 
extremely few returns. Any sprayer 
can be used to treat walls, ceilings, 
doorways and garbage disposal units. 

° 
Push-Button Fertilizer: An expendi- 
ture of more than $250,000 for mo- 
dernization of its Fort Pierce, Fla.. 
plant has given Naco Fertilizer Co. 
what it terms a “push-button” opera- 
tion just going into full production. 
In addition to the fertilizer plant, the 
ompany will have a complete insecti- 
cide unit. 

. 
Diversey Subsidiary: Diversey Corp 

formed a wholly-owned subsidi 

iry, Diversey International Corp., to 
handle sales of its chemical special 
ties line in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere outside of the U.S.A 

© 
Emulsion Cleaner: Fine Organics 

New York Citv) has deve loped FO 
106, a solvent emulsion cleaner con 
centrate for motor fleet and industrial 
users. It is said to have advantages 
ver cresylic acid types in that it 
odorless and won't cause skin burns 
The new product meets Air Force 
Specification 200015E and = Navy 
Specification C-147, Type 1. In use, it 
; diluted with 4-9 parts solvent (kero 
sene or Stoddard solvent), is ap 
plied to metal, concrete or painted 
surfaces by brush o1 spray then 
rinsed off with water 

° 
Nylon Anti-Static: A new compound 
to prevent electrostatic charges in 
spinning and processing nylon has 
been developed by Dexter Chemical 
Corp. (New York City). Called Dex 
trol Lektrostat B, it is readily soluble 
in water, compatible with anionic 
agents under normal processing condi 
tions. It can be added to the dye bath, 
to a separate bath after dyeing, or to 
a padder for application in the usual 
padding operation. 
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METALAB 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Down-to-Earth in ECONOMY AO — 
= oe 
Imagination in Lab Equipment? 
Yes, but also the sound business virtues 
of Economy, Efficiency, and Long Life 
Let METALAB help you plan—without obligation 
Write for Complete Catalog 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
and EQUIPMENT by 


290 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
Established 1846 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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iH In times of shortages, steady profitable production 
ea is frequently endangered by the inability to get 
ia the proper raw materials. However, complete 
b information about the various applications of 
chemical raw materials may help you use the 
‘Ds. materials currently in short supply in the most 
5] profitable manner. Despite today’s shortages, 
‘ee Dow is also interested in helping you conduct 
experimental work with the glycols. Further 
41 research today may suggest new uses for the 
glycols, new ways in which they can serve you in 

} future markets. For more information and technical 
assistance, write Dow using the coupon below. 

} The chemistry of the Glycols centers around the 
two hydroxyl groups which characterize them as 
glycols. They are intermediate in their properties 

| between the alcohols with their single hydroxy] 
| group and glycerine with its three hydroxyl 
groups. Like glycerine, the glycols are normally 
nt quite stable in air. At high temperatures, they 
tend to oxidize in air, giving rise to a wide 
A variety of oxidation products such as aldehydes 
and_acids. This oxidation can be reduced by the 
use of inhibitors so that the glycols can be used 
as heat transfer media. 
i THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
e e e « 
Properties and Specifications of the Glycols 
Molecular Specific Freezing Boiling Flash Fire 
Chemical Formula Weight Gravity Point Point Point Point 
25/25°C. "ee F. F. F. 
Ethylene Glycol........... HOCH,CH,OH 62 1.112 7 390 241 257 
Diethylene Glycol......... HOCH,CH,OCH,CH,OH 106 1.116 15 475 275 293 
Triethylene Glycol........ HOCH,CH,OCH,CH,OCH,CH,OH 150 1.122 21 545 309 345 
Propylene Glycol, Industrial.. © CH;CHOHCH,OH 76 1.036 (—80)* 369 210 216 
Dipropylene Glycol........ | HOC,;H,OC;H,OH 134 | 1.025 (—54)* 446 244 aoe 
SPECIFICATIONS taper 
Specific Boiling Range Acidity, Water Color 
Gravity 760 mm. Hg Max. Max. Apha Max. 
(@25/25°C. 5 to 95% (As Acetic Acid) 
Ethylene Glycol..........- 1.1172-1.115 194-200°C. 0.01% 0.5% 15 
Diethylene Glycol......... 1.115-1.118 240-250°C. 0.01% 0.2% _ 
Triethylene Glycol. ......- 1.121-1.125 275-295°C. 0.01% 0.1% 60 
Propylene Glycol, Industrial .| 1.035-1.037 185-190°C. 0.005% 0.5% 10 
Dipropylene Glycol. ...... 1.018-1.028 220-240°C. 0.01% 0.1% 20 





This is No. 2 of a series of Dow advertisements you may wish to keep 
on file for reference and information. Write Dow for reprints. 


SOLVENTS: 


Glycols can be used to excellent advantage with materials 
which must be formulated with water, but which are not 
soluble in water. In this manner, Glycols can be used in 
cutting oils (soluble oils), textile lubricants, dry cleaning 
soaps, and industrial hand soaps to name a few applications. 
Glycols are used in the preparation of hydraulic fluids 
because of their solution compatibility, and in steam-set 
printing ink where the resins are dissolved in Glycols and 
precipitated by water or steam to set the ink. 


Besides acting as solvents, Glycols offer stability and practi- 
cality because of their low volatility, high flash point, and 
favorable viscosity characteristics. For a better solvent, 
investigate the future role that Glycols can play in your 
production, 


HUMECTANTS: 


Is the “drying out” of your product cutting into profits? If 


so, consider the future job that Glycols can do for you. The 
ability of the Glycols to absorb moisture out of the air can 
be put to profitable use to secure: longer freshness for 
cigarette tobacco, baked goods and food; softening agents 
for paper; dehumidifiers for air and other gases; protection 
against the drying out of print pastes in textile processes. 
Glycols can also be added to sizes to prevent flaking. Be sure 
to start your experimental work with Glycols today if your 
materials are liable to excessive drying out. 


WRITE DOW FOR INFORMATION AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 


The Dow Chemical Con pany, Dept. OC-11, 
Midland, Michigan . 


oO Please send me additional literature about the glycols. 
[_] Please send 


reprints of this advertisement. 
Name Title 
Company 

Address 


City 


ANTIFREEZE 
AGENTS: 


The Glycols are most well-known for their use in permanent- 
type automotive antifreeze, and they also give dependable 
protection to water-containing materials subject to low 
temperatures. Some common industrial examples are: 
water-base paints, cooling sprays, water-base hydraulic 
fluids, glass cleaners, de-icing compounds, cleaning com- 
pounds, sprinkling systems, radiant heating systems, and 
aircraft water supplies. 

One of the family, Ethylene Glycol, is reacted with Nitric 
Acid to produce a lower freezing dynamite Glycols can 
replace salt in cooling brines where they decrease the 
corrosion factor. Glycols added to gas well effluent prevent 
the water present from freezing on cooling when removing 
casing head gasoline. 


PLASTICIZERS: 


For materials too brittle, Glycols are very effective as plastie 
cizers. For example, by plasticizing the binder, Glycols add 
pliability and softness to composition cork sheets. They cam 
be reacted with polybasic acids to give alkyd resins which 
are softer than corresponding ones made from glycerine, 
Other products which have been softened are moistureproof 


cellophane film, glues, some fibers and papers. 


OTHER USES: 


There are many examples of the versatility of the Glycols. 
Ethylene Glycol, for instance, in conjunction with Boric 
Acid and Ammonia is widely used in the manufacture of 
radio, radar, and television condensers: it is also used as a 
mold release fluid for asphalt grave vaults. Propylene and 
Triethylene Glycol, in vapor form, have been used in the 
control of air-borne bacteria. And, in some cases, the 
Glycols can be used as lubricants. Be prepared for future 


markets . start your experimental work with Glycols. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 








PHOTOS: STANDARD Olt CO. (N. J.) 


Despite the uncertain raw materials situation, 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corporation is 
producing sufficient Soligens (Naphthenate Driers) to 
satisfy our customers’ requirements. 


Soligen Driers are now manufactured, as they 
have been for more than eighteen years, under the 
formulations and manufacturing processes 
developed by and for Advance Solvents 
& Chemical Corporation. 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corporation, the first 
commercial supplier of Naphthenate Driers in the 
United States, with its trained staff, is well-qualified 
to give users of these driers competent technical 
service. Our modern control laboratary assures Soligen 
users of consistent high quality and uniformity. 


ANVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEM 
AUVANU! SULVE Vid & USAGE AY 


245 Fifth Avenue + New York 16,N. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


The chemical resale mariet this week had little trading to do, 
but much to talk about. Mostly the verbal speculation tends to revolve 
upon two main topics: 1) prospects of peace in Korea, and 2) the future 
of price controls. Until some light can be shed on these questions, the 
typical trader won't be either bull or bear. 





No slackening is expected in the scheduled fall upturn in defense 
orders, though prospects are held out for a Korean settlement. Defense 
Boss Charles E. Wilson emphasizes again that the defense program is 
going ahead as planned to meet future threats of global aggression. Con- 
gress seems generally in accord with this policy. 





The chemical industry is counted on as a mainstay of the ac- 
celerated defense production. Nevertheless, many chemicals will be short 
at least until next year. 





Whether shortages become more severe depends not only on how 
much—but how soon. Current and prospective chemical shortages have 
been listed by the National Production Authority in the survey, Basic 
Materials and Alternates. But non-essential consumers will find the actual 
list much longer than the published one, if defense demands move swiftly. 





NPA actions point up NPA views of things to come: Allocations 
were imposed this week on methyl chloride and sebacic acid. Reasons: 
Sebacic acid, derived from much-too-short castor oil, is needed for nylon 
plastic and low-temperature plasticizer materials. Methyl chloride is 
headed pell-mell for synthetic rubber, already preempting 75‘: of the 
entire output. 





Other Government agencies took a hand in conserving chemicals. 
Phthalic anhydride, as tight as ever, was placed on the restricted export 
list by the Office of International Trade. Export licenses are now required 
for shipments to Group R countries (those outside the Western hemi- 
sphere), and end-use must be specified henceforth. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) : A 103.0 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 920. 839. 1,697.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 029. 015. 1,830.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926=100) é i 114.9 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 4 180.7 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $13,240,000 475, $9,162,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1926—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 1715 172.2 147.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products 142.8 144.3 116.4 
Chemicals 138.2 138.2 116.5 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 185.2 184.5 122.3 
Fertilizer Materials 17.1 117.8 116.8 
Oils and Fats 186.4 198.7 122.2 





Mounting copper costs—which have long crowded sulfate pro- 
ducers—have forced one major copper sulfate maker to boost prices from 
$8.95 to $9.45 a cwt. 

There’s only one joker in the supply picture: exports. If curbs on 
overseas shipments are maintained, our sulfate needs will be met. But 
should exports gain, our position could be serious. 

Right now domestic stocks of sulfate are at a dangerously low 
one-week level. (Even though output is at a high 9,500 tons a month, ship- 
ments have been crowding 10,000 tons.) 

One note of cheer: Exports have been pared in recent months by 
1,100 tons/month. 

But all-in-all, the chemical market still tends toward softness, 
with price declines exceeding price rises. Most price paring is at the 
resale level, where profit margins have usually been ample to absorb the 
shrinkages. 

Some unloading is currently under way by those who suffer from 
bulging inventory, prefer more cash and less uncertainty. This tendency, 
plus improvement in imported supplies, is behind the urea price history in 
resale. Ten weeks ago, urea was selling at better than 13¢ a pound; today 
it’s 8¢, about 2¢ over the producers’ offerings. 

Even resale citric acid, in steadfast demand since late 1950, finally 
took a 5¢ a pound drop. Sales are now moving at 50¢ a pound, still well above 
the manufacturers’ 27¢ a pound quotation. Reason: More production forth- 
coming from Chas. Pfizer & Co. and from Miles Laboratories. 

A straw in the wind worth watching is the recent price reduction 
by Monsanto of industrial alcohol. Price lowering ranges from 2-4¢ a 
gallon, with SDA-1 now at 98¢ and proprietary at 99%2¢ a gallon in drum 
carloads. 

This action may presage similar moves by other fermentation 
alcohol producers, may generally narrow the differential over synthetic 
alcohol. Reasons: fewer calls from paintmakers, less alcohol required for 
butadiene. 























SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending July 9, 1951 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Ammonium sulfate, coke-oven, ton $8.00 $40.00 Copper sulfate, cryst, c.l. cwt. $.20 $9.15 


DOWN 
Carnauba Wax, No. | Yellow , Rosin, WW, cwt. Savannah 
Linseed Oil, raw, tankcars ; Sorbitan tristearate 
Ouricury Wax, refined, bags : : Tung Oil, imported, tanks 
Oiticica Oil, tankcars Turpentine, gum, Sav., gallon 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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PLASTICIZERS: More needed, more coming, as. . . 


Iso-Octyl Branches Out 


New production of iso-octyl alcohol in 1952 will bring 





in Gulf Oil and Standard of Indiana to join Standard of New 


Jersey. 


Reasons for expansion: 





Demand for phthalate plasti- 


cizers and boom in lubricating oil additives. 


Producers see further growth even if competition should 





sharpen . 


By this time next year, the roster of 
commercial iso-octyl alcohol producers 
will include three names instead of 
one. For this week, Gulf Oil Corp. 
and Standard Oil of Indiana each de- 
cided to turn out this versatile 8-car- 
bon alcohol. The method they will 
use: the Oxo process, pioneered in 
the U.S. by Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. 

Gulf Oil intends to make around 
10 million pounds annually of the 
alcohol at its huge Port Arthur, Texas, 
refinery, will market it directly to 
waiting customers. Standard of Indi- 
ana will make about the same amount 
at Wood River, Ill., ear-marked chiefly 
for the oil additive and 
handled through its Indoil sales sub- 
sidiary. Standard of New Jersey which 
has been in operation at Baton Rouge, 
La., for some three 
its output via Enjay. 

Plastic Needs: Jersey Standard’s 
output has been in heavy demand to 
make phthalate esters, and any new 
production of iso-octyl alcohol will 
be roundly cheered by supply-pinched 
plastics people. (An added dividend 


business, 


years, markets 
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. put their faith in the Oxo process. 


due at the time 
phthalic production.) 


same some new 

Despite these bright prospects, iso- 
octyl phthalate use is still somewhat 
overshadowed by its near-relation, 2- 
ethy] hexanol—used in making the 
phthalate ester (DOP) for vinyl resin 
plasticizers. U.S. Tariff Commission 
figures for 1950 highlight the differ- 
ence in current million 
pounds of DOP vs. 2.6 million pounds 
of the iso-octyl phthalate. 

This comparison, of course, is no 
measure of the potential of iso-octyl 
esters. 


usage: 60 


As yet such compounds are 
still in the comparatively early stage 
of evaluation. 

Lots of Oil: Even though the plas- 
ticizer market looks inviting, an equal 
attraction to the iso-octyl makers is 
the up-and-coming oil additive busi- 
ness which has grown prodigiously in 
the last decade. 

Iso-octyl alcohol, in the form of 
various derivatives, finds a growing 
demand in this field, chiefly for up- 
grading viscosity index. Not only do 
such derivatives improve other oils, 
but octyl alcohol adipates themselves 


are good-quality synthetic lubricants 
for jet engines. Here, the extremes of 
temperature make its high viscosity 
index of particular importance. 

Other Plans: These applications in 
plasticizers and lubricants are the 
most clearly outlined paths to com- 
mercial expansion—but manufacturers 
are pursuing other outlets with equal 
diligence. Use in detergents, anti- 
foaming agents, and organic synthesis 
will doubtless take more. 

For the next few years, iso-octyl 
producers hope to supplement the 
2-ethyl hexanol market for plasticizers, 
and corner as large a share of the 
lubricant market as supplies permit. 
In the long run, they feel that the 
economic Oxo process will put them 
in a favorable spot even if competition 
gets keener. 


OPS Fate Pends 


This month will tell the story on the 
future of price controls. Any further 
price rollbacks have been held up for 
the time being until Congress and 
the Administration can see eye-to-eye 
on whether to continue the powers of 
the Office of Price Stabilization—and 
if so for how long. 

And that presents two questions: 
What effect has OPS had on chemical 
prices, what would happen if price 
ceilings were scuttled? There’s no 
simple answer but a quick review of 
past price trends points up what has 
happened, indicates the shape of 
things to come. 

Post-War: Looking back to 1946 
and 1947, industry had to work round- 
the-clock to meet the bellowing de- 
mand of long-deprived civilians. In 
1948, chemical production began to 
hit a record stride and by year’s end, 
supply and dem ind were evenly 
matched. In the spring of 1949, busi- 
ness started to get the inventory jit- 
when textiles hit the skids. But 
by the end of the year, judging from 
the production 


ters 
rebound, the boom 
was riding high again 

Payments Due: During the post-war 
reconversion, prices of manufactured 
held remarkably firm, de 
spite these shifts in supply and de 
mand. The price index for all chemi- 
cals reached 125 (1926—100) for the 
year 1948, and remained around 120 
throughout 1949, even during the pro 
duction-sales let-down. 

The biggest changes by far 


( hemicals 


were 
in two groups: oils and fats, and drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. Oils and fats, 
mostly imported, leaped to new highs 
in 1946-47 when supplies from the 


South Pacific fell far behind soap 
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POTDEVIN 


Four models —6, 8%, 12 
and 18 inches (hand and 
motor driven)—to label any 
size or shape of container, 
with any style of label. 
POTDEVINS are quick and 
clean. Sticks permanently 
to glass and metal surfaces. 


CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


makers, demands. Then, by 1949, im- 
proved supplies of oils and the me- 
teoric rise of synthetic detergents, 
tumbled the index from around 225 to 
a subdued 125 for most of 1949. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals, also large- 
ly imported or natural products slip- 
ped from 150 in 1948 to 125 by the 
end of 1949, as supplies bette red. 

War Clouds: Prices hit an even keel 
during the first half of 1950, and 
production maintained levels reminis- 
cent of the 1948 peak. From the ad- 
vent of Korea until February 1951, 
oils and fats shot to 220, and drugs 
and pharmaceuticals hit a near- record 
180. 

Fortunately, the index for all 
chemicals had climbed only to 138, 
and 


Controlling Factors: The 
price rise was slowed by the OPS 
in January, 1951 although most 
chemicals reached peaks in February. 
Since then prices have been falling 
slowly but definitely, headed by a 
sharp decline in oils and fats, now 
back at 175. 

Signs from Washington point to 
role for the OPS in the 
economic picture. It is almost certain 
that price rollbacks, at least, will either 
be abandoned or toned down. 

Even if OPS were abolished this 
week, a wave of scare-buying is not 
likely as long as supply and demand 
are in reasonable balance. In_ the 
event of large-scale defense mobiliza- 
tion, demand will tend to forge ahead 

—and prices will rise. But the OPS has 


general 


a lesser 


POTDEVIN’s patented glue 
regulator controls amount 
of adhesive, eliminating ex- 
cess and keeping ungummed 
side perfectly clean. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


materials actually 


showed a slight dip during the pe riod. 


fertilizer already done its major job for the 


chemical industry. 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
Bid Closing Invitation No. Quantity Item 
Convince yourself at our expense. Chief, Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.—attn: Mr. J. R. Barr, Executive 4120, Ext 3860. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE co ily | M-4 2592 Extinguisher fire portable 
. July 1° M-5 


ean 624 Cement rubber natural 

sh 1200 Turpentine gum spirits 

1282 38th St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y “8 68 Varnish cabinet rubbing 
68 Varnish interior flat 
184 Varnish transparent 

162 Varnish shellac regular 

bleached light body 
192 Varnish shellac orange 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS 


Item Supplier 

Navy Purchasing Office, New York, New York: 

Alcohol, ethyl, den William S. Gray & Co New York, N. ¥ 

Polish, metal } Easthampton, Mass 

Cc -ompounc i, storage battery sealing Elec. § >, 2 y C New 4 
strongly ikaline Murro Chemical ‘ New York, N.Y 


Designers and manufacturers since 
1893 of equipment for Bag Making, 
Printing, Coating, Laminating, Gluing 


and Labeling medium body 


Location 


LITHIUM FORMS Pioneered by 
METALLOY... 


Sept. 1946 
Feb. 1947 
April 1947 
Oct. 1948... 
June 1949 

Sept. 1949... 


|) 


itured 


LL AMIDE 
CARTRIDGE 


strongly iulkaline Spazier Soap & Chem Monica, Calif 


Compound, 
Compound, 
Compound, 


dishwashing, type 11 Klienzade Products, Inc Beloit, Wis 
dishwashing, type 11 The Theobald Industries earny, N.J 
dishwashing, type 11 Spazier Soap & Chem. Co. Monica, 


Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New 

Compound—anti-freeze, U.S. Army 
Spec. 4-1116 in one gal. con 
tainers export-packed domestic 

Compound—anti-freeze, U.S.A. Spec 
4-1116 


Calif 
y Jersey: 


National Carbon Co New York, N.Y 


National Carbon Cx New York, N.Y 


Victory Oil Co 
Thompson Chem. Co 


Phila., Pa 


Pawtucket, Rhode 


To Aid Industry, Metalloy Has Pioneered 
the Manufacture of Lithium in These 
Forms: 
Lithium 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Puritan Co. Inc 
Imperial Products Co 


Rochester, 
Chicago, 


Varnish Co. Inc 
Dagmar Chem. Co. Inc 
National Carbon Co 
— Swetname Co. Inc. 
S. Ind. Chemicals 
— Chemical Co Midland. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp, Los Ange les, 
Jones-Hamilton Co Oakland, Calif 
Optimus Detergents Co Matawan, N.J 
Continental Chem. Co N. Sacramento, 
Wyandotte Chem. Corp W yandotte, 
Turco Products, Inc. 
The Moran Co 
Filtrol Corp 
Culligan Zeolite ( 


Reliance Louisville, 


Cup . Ib. Shot 4-8 Mow lent k 
Extruded Rod Ya" & %” Dia. digg sie 
*. hades Ribbon Y’ 
Cartridue | in eal Tubing) -- 2.28 
4.50, *) i080 Gra 
Hi cwrndg Hydride Lithium Amide 
Fine Ground Crystalline 
SPECIALISTS, Metalloy has developed special forms o 
Lithium and Lithium Compounds for many specializes 
applications. Check this list of ever expanding Lithiue 
Salts, exclusive with Metalloy: 
LITHIUM 
Aluminate @ Cobaitite @ Manganite e@ Silicate 
Titanate @ Zirconate @ Sirconium e@ Silicate 
AS A CONTRIBUTION TO ORGANIC RESEARCH 
"s technical staff has prepared an “Annotated 
raphy on the -_ be Organotithium Compounds Is 
Annual 1 fotlow 
Let Metalloy and unten go to work for you , 
Write Dept. A for specific data on any of the above 
1F IT’S LITHIUM — 





Dessicant—activ d, Spe 
1-169, 100 containers 


No rthbrook, 


nt—activated, typ , Grad Filtrol orp Los 
B, spec » 150 Ibs. in Filtrol rp Los 


1 } 
100 Ib si 





Angeles, Calif. 
Angeles, Calif 


litto 


IT’S METALLOY ompound 


spe rA¢ 
ORATION . 


1onreturnable drums 
MINNEAPOLIS, antoere 


os At mele, Calif. 
Shelton, Conn 





Compound—Clearing, Spec PAC 
ES-382b 

Fluid—-Hydraulic 
F 2111 


ir ne ga 


Wyandotte Chem, ) Los Angeles, 
Murro Chem. Co. Inc New York, 
brake Spec. MIL- R. M. Hollingshead C Camden, N. J 
1. container Puritan Co, ine. Rochester, N.Y 
Excelo Mfg. Ce Alhambra, Calif 


Calif. 
eanod tow 
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Fulton's famous Mul- 
tiwall Paper Bags 
must be good — for 
the largest users in the 
industry have favored us 
with their highest compli- 
ments and larger and 
larger orders. All types- 
pasted or sewn bottom, 
open mouth or valve. 
Fulton makes the MULTI- 
WALL to fit your product! 


UR PRODUCT? 
® 


YOUR CUSTOMER JUDGES THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT BY 
ITS ‘CONDITION ON DELIVERY 


Fulton’s W.P.P.L. (Waterproof Paper 
Lined) Bags are designed for factory-fresh 
delivery of products that are subject to 


sifting or to damage from outside influences, 


Fulton’s W.P.P.L. Bags are made of cotton 
or burlap, with tough crinkled Kraft paper 
or plastic lining laminated to the bag with 
various adhesives. They are the ideal con- 
tainers for export or domestic shipments of 
hydroscopic materials, and products to be 
protected against absorption of moisture or 


odors while in storage or transit. 


These tough, sturdy bags have advan- 
tages over rigid containers, in that they are 
flexible, easier to handle and require 
minimum storage space. Maybe the Fulton 
W.P.P.L. is the container you have been 
looking for. It’s certainly worth your 
investigation. Address the Fulton factory 


nearest you. 


SulLone BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta « St. Lowis * Dallas © Kansas City, Kans. © Denver © Minneapolis * New Orleans © Los Angeles * New York, 347 Madison Ave. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Your hidden specification . . . 

but nevertheless your most impor- 
tant consideration. 
Experience and know-how obtained 
through years of specialization in 
the manufacture of Fatty Acids is 
indicative of A. Gross & Co. 

Confidence in A. Gross & Co. 
Fatty Acids is assured by the utili- 
zation of the most modern plant 
facilities and equipment available 
... but this alone is only part of 
the story. 














Whether you are lookng for: 
Red Oil 
Stearic Acid 
Coconut Fatty Acids 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Soyabean Fatty Acids 
Tallow Fatty Acids 


A. GROSS & CO. 
. INSURES CONFIDENCE 


mn 


MOR Compan 








Distributors in Principal Cities 





FATTY ACIDS 


295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1837 








weirs HOF... 
ws NEWS... 


IT’S WORTH STOPPING TO SEE! 


Maybe Industry doesn’t maintain 

show windows on Fifth Avenue or State 
Street or Wilshire Boulevard like 
America’s great department stores. 

But your industry has a mighty effective 
show window ...and this is it... 

this magazine. In these advertising 

pages alert manufacturers show their 
wares. Here you will find 
up-to-the-minute news about products and 
services designed to help you do 

your job better, quicker, and cheaper. 

To be well-informed about the latest 
developments in your business, your industry ... 
and to stay well-informed... 

read all the ads too. 





#6, Se 


Chemistry of High Polymers, by H. 
W. Melville, and Surface Chemistry 
by E. K. Rideal. Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, N.Y.; 76 
pp., $2.50. 

This is a two-part book with the first 
section devoted to a discussion of the 
synthesis, molecular size and molecu- 
lar structure of high-polymer substanc- 
es. Since practical developments ran 
ahead of theory on this subject, the 
theoretical aspects of high polymers 
are worked out from the observation 
of polymerization processes and of the 
properties of high polymers. The sec- 
ond part discusses the essential facts 
of surface chemistry. 


The Chemistry and Technology cf 
Food and Food Products, second 
edition, in three volumes, edited by 
Morris B. Jacobs. Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, N.Y.: Vol. 
I, 856 pp., $12. 

This three volume work covering the 
subject of food chemistry and _ tech- 
nology is to be completed in Octobe: 
1951 with the appearance of the last 
book. The main divisions of the first 
volume deal with the fundamental 
principles, unit operations and_pro- 
cesses and sanitary and quality control. 
The other two books will be con- 
cerned with the topics of the various 
types of foods, preservation and pro- 
duction. Revised and expanded, new 
chapters appear on such topics as in- 
struments in the food plant, essential 
oils, and the use of enzymes in food 
production. 


MEETINGS... 


Natl. Soybean Processors Assn., annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, August 16. 


Tanners’ Council of Amer., annual meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N.Y., August 21-22. 


Amer. Pharm. Assn., Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., August 26-31, 


Summer Symposium, Nuclear Energy 
Development, annual meeting, Oak 
Ridge, August 27-September 7. 


Amer. Chem. Soc., Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting, New York, N.Y., September 3-7. 


Amer. Soybean Assn., annual meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa, September 6-8. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Cover (top)—Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard; 
p. 12—Glenn L. Martin Co.; pp. 16 & 
33—Reni Photos. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


OPPORTUNITIES” 


:EQUIPMENT 
:USED OR RESALE 


EMPLOYMENT: 
BUSINESS: 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
9 Thickeners— 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


USED MACHINERY FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied fields. 
Single items to complete plants. 


CAS FOR YOUR IDLE 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. BArclay 7-O600 
14-18 Park Row New York 38, N.Y 











40’ x 10° Denver Equip. 


ALL STEEL TANKS—ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES 


1—50’ dia. x 10’ Eimco, truss-type superstructure lifting device. 3 H.P. 220/440 volt Gearmotor 
1—45’ x 12’ Dorr, low head superstructure, (see picture). 
2—40’ x 10’ Denver, low head, 5 H.P. Motors 


45’ x 12° Dorr Co. 


GEAR 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 
Ready for 
Immediate 
Shipment 


3—40’ x 10’ Eimco, truss-type superstructures, 3 H.P. Gearmotors, ‘see picture) UP 
2—20’ x 10’ Denver, low head, bolted steel tanks, spiral rakes, 2 H.P. motors 


Write for Complete Details and Arrange 


FOR 


it’s Impossible to 
= in this space 

Machines 
Soaliebie from your 


for an Inspection Trip FIRST SOURCE 


ROGER PIERCE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 





808 Newhouse Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








CHEM; 
62 tae ~¥ COMPANY ine 
Oty 4 #780 “wie 





1—FEINC Rotary Vacuum Filter, 4'6” dia 
x 6° face, string discharge, Aluminum 


1—Fletcher 30” Jr. Extractor, Imperforate 
Stainless Steel Basket, Expl. Pr. Motor 
—NEW. 

6—Stainless Steel Kettles, sree. Vert 
agitator—2700 gal. & 950 gal. 

1—100 gal. Stainless Steel Type 347 Auto- 
clave 18” x 9’, 2504 pressure, Elec. 
heated 850° F. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 


Send for our 
Lotest List 


FIRST 
MACHINERY 
CORP. 
157 HUDSON ST 


WOrth 4-5900 
NEW YORK 13,N.Y 


BIGGER 
PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT 
DELAY 














MARKET PLACE 


LOCAL STOCKS e CHEMICALS 
e RAW MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT e SUPPLIES 




















CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE 


Will introduce new specialty products and carry 

them through research, development, market analysis, 

and production. Chemist-Chemical Engineer, Ph. D 

Age 33, Industrial — and development ex- 

perience. Salary By 
PW 1212 Chemical Week 

330 W. a2 St., New York 18, N. Y. 








CHEMIST 


for Organic Coatings. 
Laboratory 
Experience not necessary but desirable. 
Southwest, Ohio. 


P1133 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 











aumems PROFESSIONAL SERVICES ummm 


EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Reseorch p Processes p Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Lene > Pilot Plant p Mechanical 

Jd Optical Sections 
Ask for NEW er ge C listing over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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UNUSUAL GOOD BUY 
NEW—NEVER USED 
Swenson Continuous Evaporator, $.S. Steam Chest, 
Copper Tubes {” Dia. x 18 Long, S.S. Clad Vapor 
Head, Barometric Leg & Condenser Complete With 
Pump & 10 HP motor. 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 
For Better Buys and Service 
Call SOuth 8-4451 - 9264 - 8782 
You Can BANK on 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST..BKLYN1I5S.N:Y 





FREE Catal 
No. 677 


—a ee 
_ Lists more than 300 
items for Research: 

BIOLOGICAL — MI- 
CROBIOLOGICAL — 
BIOCHEMICAL — 
BACTERIOLOGICAL 
— NUTRITIONAL 


Save Time Use this catalog as 
a ready reference for biochemicals, 
media, and test diets. Write for it. 


69 LABORATORY PARK 


\ GBI CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO} 




















FOR SALE FROM CLOSED ALCOHOL PLANT 


55 new dums Alcohol Denaturaut 
(Pyroligneous Acid) 

Tenn. Eastman No. ST-115 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


4-1 








ETHYLENE IMINE 
and some of its derivati 
IN RESEARCH “ond PILOT PLANT QUANTITIES 
Introductory brochure available; 
write for it on your letterhead 
CHEMIRAD CORPORATION 
Bladensbu 


tg, Maryland 
Telephone Union 7894 

















A GROUP OF THERMOPLASTIC SYNTHETIC RESINS USEFUL FOR: 


me 


PAINTS 


RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


ji 


ADHESIVES 


FLOOR TILE 


CHEWING GUM WAX COMPOUNDS 








TEXTILES 
The applications shown above indicate some of the 


almost endless uses for this excellent resin. 


* ‘ : : ; PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Piccoumaron Resins are available in grades 

from liquids to brittle solids. Colors vary Clairton, Pennsylvania 

from pale yellow to deep reddish brown. Phiits'ah 

They are soluble in coal tar, turpentine, C : eg ; 

terpene and most chlorinated solvents. Clairton, Pa.; Wost Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 

x00d resistance to acids, alkalies and salt. 


_ Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Co, Pittsburgh 30, Pa: 
Write for samples and complete data on = ond Horwick Standard Chemical Co, Akron 5, Ohio 
PICCOUMARON Resins. ies i sc hargtis 
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READER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 

Circle page numbers of items about 
which you want more details. Then 
write your name and address on the 
coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail it to us. Your request will be for- 
warded to companies concerned, the 
answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 

Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 

Advertisements:—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a,b,c) in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 


coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 
For more data, circle number on coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 
MPS-500 Plasticizer 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Air Filter 
Battery Charger 
Compact Oven 
Heavy-Duty Valve 
Impeller Pumps 
Vertical Motors 


CHEMICALS 

Elastomers and Plastomers 
Protective Coating Specialties 
Rustbound Primer 

Soybean Lecithin 

Test Solution 

Wax 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 
Analog Computers 
Catalytic Combustion 
Conveyor Belts 
Dehumidification 
Differential System 
Mud Filter 
Process Machinery 
Steam Traps 
X-Ray Spectrometer 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
For more data, circle number on coupon. 
Chemicals 


Aromatic 2 
Berez 19e 
Bicarbonate of soda B35a 


July 14, 1951 


Coal-tar 
Detergents, Santomerse 80 


Detergent & wetting agent, 


Santomerse I 
Dichloroacetaldehyde 
Diethyl succinate 
Ester gums 
Esters, maleic modified 
Ethylamine 
Fatty acids 
Fatty acids, handling and 

testing booklet 
Gilsonite 
Gloss oils 
Gluconic acid 
Glycols 
Heat-transfer medium 

Aroclor 1248 
3,3’-iminobisphopylamine 
Isopropenyl acetate, 

bulletin F-7609 
Lithium compounds 
Monohydrate of soda 
Naphthenate driers 
Oleic acids 
Oleic acids, oxidation 

resistant 
Organic 
Organic, for use in 

manufacture of 

Adhesives 

Finishes 

Laminates 

Paints 

Plastics 

Textiles 
Phosphates 
Pitch compounds 
Plasticizers 

Arneels, booklet 

Non-toxic 

Ortho-nitrophenyl, 

bulletin OD-102 
Potassium cyanate 
Red oils 
Resins, parez 
Resins, thermoplastic, 
synthetic 
Rosins 

Lime d 

Pale wood 
Sal soda 


Sodium formate 
Sodium trichlorophenate, 
technical, Santophen 45 
Stabilizers, vinyl 
Styrene monomer, 
bulletin C-119 
Sulfur dioxide 
Turpentine, wood, 
steam distilled 
Wetting agents, oil- 
soluble 
Containers 
Bags 
multiwall paper 
Waterproof, paper lined 
Controls, automatic switch 
equipped, catalog 
Filters, precoat, 
continuous vacuum, 
bulletin 218 
Laboratory equipment 
Oils, industrial, neatsfoot 
Packaging equipment, 
Label posters 
Plant sites, available in 
Oklahoma 
Plant sites with accessible 
water supply, served by 
railway 
Waxes 
Gersthofen 
General line 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


EMPLOYMENT 
Positions Vacant 
Positions Wanted 


EOUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New 
‘or Sale 


WANTED 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Aceto Chemical Co., Inc . 
Consolidated Products Co.. Inc 
19b Equipment Clearing House, Inc 
19d First Machinery C —. 
ty Perry Equipment Co ‘ 
B35c Pierce Equipment Sales Co., Roger 





NAME 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N.Y 





POSITION 








COMPANY 








ADDRESS 








CITY & STATE 


Expires October 





Editorial Items 
48C 48F 
48D 48G 
48FE 48H 


Advertisements 





BOOKLE 


Chemicals 

Protective Coating Specialties 
Reference chart listing descriptions, spe- 
cifications, applications and other labo- 
ratory data for various types of driers, 
stabilizers, wood preservatives and emul- 
sifiers. Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corp. 


Test Solution 

Folder describing “Pneo-test 
designed for locating leaks in vessels in 
which air pressure is applied and also 
for locating gas leaks; presented with 
instructions. J. C. Zobrist Co. 


solution” 


usage 


Elastomers and Plastomers 

8-p. bulletin outlining the firm’s service 
to clients in the polymer field such as 
their work in product evaluation, prod- 
uct development, trouble shooting, evalu- 
ation of new materials and analyses of 
elastomeric and plastic compounds. Fos- 
ter D. Snell, Inc 


Wax 

Technical bulletin detailing physical and 
chemical properties, formulas and formu- 
lations, of the firm’s “Syrex 200” a wax 
prepared for use in polishes, protective 
coatings and other industrial formula- 
tions requiring a high melting-point wax 
component; compatibility data with na- 
tural and synthetic waxes are given along 
with solubility curves, using various com- 
mercial solvents. Velsicol Corp. 

Soybean Lecithin 

18-p. bulletin discussing the properties 
and suggested uses for “Arlecin,” 
bean lecithin with excellent wetting and 
dispersing properties and also proved to 
be an effective emulsifying agent for 
oil-water systems. Six grades are de- 
scribed, varying in color and consistency 
designed for different industrial purposes. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 


a soy- 


Rustbond Primer 

Bulletin on rust primer with rust inhib- 
itor that is designed to “wet” rust, re- 
ports results of tests as well as availabil 
itv of compound and recommended use- 
age. Carboline Co. 


Equipment 

Mud Filter 

16-p. bulletin presenting details on mud 
filter used in cane sugar producing areas 
of the world, with up-to-date informa- 
tion on installations, construction 
and capacities. Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


users, 


X-Ray Spectrometer 

Data Sheet featuring X-Ray spectrometer 
with wide ange Geiger-counter goniom- 
eter and electronic recorder, explains the 
theory of operation and shows analytical 
results obtained with it. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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TS 


Steam Traps 

24-p. bulletin devoted to 
which operate in steam-heated 
ment to discharge condensate 
but prevent steam from passing 
in power plants, 
tems, 


steam traps 
equip- 
and air 
-for use 
steam distribution sys- 
steam processes, and marine serv- 
ice. Recommendations concerning appli- 
cation, installation operating prin- 
ciples are given in addition to informa- 
tion on construction details and price 
and size data. Yarnall-Waring Co 


and 


Differential System 

1-p. bulletin presenting the firm’s con- 
stant differential system for use on oil 
combustion installations; system features 
controlled fuel return from the atomizer 
tip in order to provide a continuous wide 
capacity range without changing tips or 
cutting out atomizers and still maintain 
ing the spray quality. Peabody Engineer- 
ing Corp. 


Conveyor Belts 

10-p. manual on spiral woven wire con- 
veyor belts and complete conveyor sys- 
includes illustrated standard and 
special types of wire belting weaves with 
specifications and descriptions, plus pow- 
er formulas and construction details. 
Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics and Iron 
Works, Inc, . 


tems 


Process Machinery 
firm’s line of 
pulp refiners, hammer 
breakers, 


8-p. bulletin covering the 
attrition mills, 
mills, crushers, 
rators, specific gravity separators, etc. 
with note also made of the available en 
gineering service and laboratory facilities. 
[he Bauer Bros. Co 


magnetic sepa- 


Catalytic Combustion 
8-p. bulletin 
catalyst element construction 
and several application methods of cata- 
lytic combustion, a low temperature oxi- 
dation process used in air pollution con- 
trol and also for heat 
Catalytic Combustion Corp. 


discussing principles of 


operation, 


reclaiming pur 


poses 


Analog Computors 

34-p. catalog and manual on high speed 
all-electronic for re- 
search and design gives detailed resume 
of origin, development, applications, 
component philosophy, operating proce- 
dures, presentation — tech- 
factors, etc., of 


Philbrick 


analog computors 


oscillose ope 
scale 


George A. 


choice of 
these instruments 
Researches, Inc. 


niques 


Dehumidification 

4-p. bulletin dealing with the problems 
brought about by an atmosphere with 
too high a humidity, and what 
can be Gone to control it; machines for 
removing moisture from the air are pre- 
sented along with a table of recom- 
mended humidities for various industries. 
Abbeon Supply Co. 


its cause, 
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ARMOUR 


Arneel Plasticizers Available for Prompt Shipment 


Defense requirements have 


shortages of m 


created 
any primary plasticizers 
Fortunately, however, with the expanded 
facilities of their new plant, the Armour 
Chemical Division can offer Arneel Plas- 
ticizer for prompt shipment 

‘Arneel” is the Armour trade-name 
for a series of 11 high molecular weight 
aliphatic nitriles having alkyl chain 
engths of & to 18 carbon atoms. They 
ire chemically stable nitrogen containing 
compounds represented by the general 
formula RCN where R is a normal 
aliphatic group 

Arneel Plasticizer is being used as an 
extender and in many cases as a primary 
plasticizer particularly where low tem 
perature flexibility is desired. The Arneels 
are excellent softening agents for several 


synthetic rubbers and elastoprenes and 
synthetic rubber -like elastics or elasto 
plastics. Arneels are particularly efficient 
softeners for acrylonitrile copolymers 
polyvinyl and polystyrene derivatives 
For certain polymers, 25 to 50 per cent 
less plasticizer is required to obtain the 
desired characteristics. Furthermore, the 
efficiency experienced with Arneel sof 
teners permits compounders to carry a 
high load of carbon black or other rein- 
forcing agent and thus reduce materially 
the cost of the finished product. 

The Arneels offered commercially as 
plasticizers are readily available and can 
be obtained in tank car quantities. For 
additional information, write for your 
free copy of the booklet ‘The Arneels as 
Plasticizers.” 


New Oleic Acids Improve Products 


Low Temperature Solvent Crystallized 
Oleic Acids, introduced recently by the 
Armour Chemical Division, are already 
finding important applications because 
ot their 
Not only does this process—exclusive 
with Armour — produce the highest qual 
ity and most uniform Red Oils and Ole 
Acids available, but it uncovers many 
advantages not found in ordinary dis- 
tilled or pressed products. It has lower 
saturated acid content, greater stability 
and 1s ester - tre 

In the 
rubber, for instance, potassium oleate ts 


unique combination of properties 


e and almost odorless 
manufacture of latex foam 


used as a loam stabilizer He re good ok Df 
is important in the soap product so that 
no clinging rancidity is present in the 
final product. Likewise, low unsaponifi 
able content is important if a unilorm 
“blow” 1s to be obtained. Good n 
ical and uniform chemical stabi 

} 


also highly desirable if uniform jellation 


Product 
Disti ed’ Red Oil 
8-11 Titer 
White Oleic Acid 
8°-11° Titer 
Distilled Red Oil 
Low Titer 
White Oleic Acid 
Low Titer 
All of these products are available fc 
minum tank cars. Write today for prices 


is to be controlled. All of these propertics 
are inherent in Armour’s Low Tempera- 
ture Solvent Crystallized products 

Recently, many foundries have turned 
to resin binders as a means of producing 
uniform sand cores. Here low-titer red 
oil dissolved in fuel oil or kerosene acts 
as a positive mold release from core 
boxes. Thus the time cycle of “loading” 
isreduced and rejections are consequently 
negligible. And, at the same time, mold 
build-up is greatly lessened 

The above are only two examples of 
where the superior qualities of Low 
Temperature Solvent Crystallized Oleic 
Acids have improved formulations. If 
you are dissatisfied with the products you 
are now using, or if you are looking fora 
safe and dependable source of supply for 
oils and fatty acids, it will pay you to 
investigate Armour’s complete line of 
Oleic Acids and Red Oils. Specifications 
ire listed in the chart below 


Sap Unsapon 
Value thiable 


Min Max. Min. Max 


01 195: 


© prompt shipment in 55-gallon drums or 1 


ples and additional information 


Fatty Acids 
igh tye Dabs 
Industrial Olls 


Commercial Grades of Neatsfoot Oil 
Available for Prompt Shipment 


In the processing of textiles and leather, 
neatsfoot oil plays an important role. It 
imparts a quality that no substitute 
cheaper oils can offer. For these industries, 
Armour Chemical Division produces 
several grades of neatsfoot oils— with the 
same degree of uniformity as lard oils. 
Here are the specifications of three of 
these oils 


P rime. Neatsfoot Oil 


F.F.A 5°, Max 

iour Point 40-45°F 

Color 3 NPA Max 
Ideal for use in knitting mills, this oil washes 
oul readily and imparts a fine quality to the 
finished product 

Extra Neatsfoot Oil 

F.F.A 10°, Max 

Pour Point 40-45 F 

Color 1'. NPA Max 


No. 1 Neatsfoot Oil 


F.F.A 15°; Max 

Pour Point 45-50°F 

Color 5 NPA Max 
Both of the above oils are widely used as 
leather preservatives and sojleners — also for 
rough textile work. 


Recommended Reading 


Write for the authoritative booklet ‘The 
Handling, Sampling and Testing of Fatty 
Acids” covering: Shipping and_ storing 
fatty acids; process equipment; standard 
sampling methods and equipment; testing 
fatty acids; tests commonly used and their 
meanings. Available without charge. 


Mail this Coupon 


Please send additional information oa 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


Chemical Dirisiom 


Armour and Company 
1357 W. 3ist St., Chicago 9, til, 





(It'll be smoother and softer 
with Heyden SODIUM FORMATE) 


= _ - . 
on — more complete penetration 


—; 


and all-around better tannage investigate the advantages of using 
Heyden SODIUM FORMATE in your chrome — Its use is constantly increasing 
because it cuts a ‘ape time and costs decreases acid 
harshness of the bath — and produces leathers of high uniformity <=> 
and quality 


ae — of Heyden Sodium Formate .... . neutral white crystalline 
powder ( >, Superior quality, exceptionally high purity, resistance to caking 


- are also sabe in its use in the dyeing industry al in production of 
| 


water-resistant wallpapers | ‘ie and as a chemical intermediate Az 


(90% and 85%) 
Heyden Sodium Formate is shipped in 300 Important to the metal plating, rubber, dye, 


Ib. fiber drums. paper, leather, textile, drug and perfume 
” industries—is shipped in 125 lb. carboys 


further inf. tion f P 
Samples end further information forwarded and 500 lb. stainless steel drums. 


upon request. 


393 Seventh, Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO « DETROIT « PROVIDENCE 


BENZALDEHYDE » BENZOATES + BENZYL CHLORIDE ¢ BROMIDES 

CHLORINATED AROMATICS » CREOSOTES » FORMALDEHYDE : 
FORMIC ACID * GLYCEROPHOSPHATES » GUAIACOLS ‘ “ " 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE * MEDICINAL COLLOIDS » METHYLENE Serving Industry through Finer Chemicals 
DISALICYLIC ACID « PARAFORMALDEHYDE ¢ PARAHYDROXYBENZOATES 

PENICILLIN © PENTAERYTHRITOLS * PROPYL GALLATE » RESORCINOL 

SALICYLATES # SALICYLIC ACID + STREPTOMYCIN 





